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Snead & Company, ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


Welcomes You to the 1950 Convention 


Our representatives are registered in the Hotel Statler in Cleveland, 


and will be glad to discuss library problems and projects with you. 
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Ohio, with a great plant of 26 acres of floor 
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for manufacturing the highest grade of stee 
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University of British Columbia Vancouver, B.C erates with Snead Company in the execution 
University of California Los Angeles, Calif ‘| A 
Hardin-Simmons University (Modular of library equipment contracts 
Const. Louveral! Lghtg) Abilene, Texas 
University of Louvain (!) Louvain, Belgium 
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Princeton Univeisity (Book Conveyor) Princeton, NJ , 
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lowa State College Atomic Laboratery Ames, lowa 
LeMoyne College Syracuse, N.Y ®@ Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, Marble, etc 
Texas Lutheran College Seguin, Texas : 
Mississippi State College State College. Miss ® Stack Stairs and Elevator Enclosures 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
Medsler Cancwettion 8 Fargo, N.D ®@ Automatic Book Conveyors 
United Nations Library & Secretariat ®@ Carrels, Study Units and Office Enclosures 
(Conveyors) New York, N_Y 
Parliamentary Library of Victoria Victoria, 8.C ®@ Movable Partitions 
Nationa! Library of Peru (!) Lima, Peru : 
National Scottish Library (2) Edinburgh, Scotland ® Louverall Ceiling Lighting & Acousticel 
National Library of Sydney (3) Sydney, Australia Treatment 
Archives of the Marne (!) France 
St. Paul Public Library St. Paul. Minn @ Stack Accessories 
Library of the Ministry of Fine Arts (!) Paris, France 
Luther Theological Seminary St. Paul, Minn @ Wood Library Furniture and Equipment, 
St. Paul Seminary St. Paul. Minn newly designed for improved functional 
Tennessee Agricultura! & Industria value and charm 
institute Nashville, Tenn Charging Desks Exhibit Cases 
University of North Dakota Law Library Grand Forks, N.D Catalog Cases Chairs 
Michigan State Normal College Ypsilanti, Mich Tables Technical Equipment 
Mid-West Inter-Library Center Chicago, | Shelving Study Units 
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The New York Times Index 


This is more than an index to the news in The New York Times it’s 
your guide to the news facts buried in any newspaper that you file 
Published twice monthly, and in an annual cumulative volume, it gives 
you over 500,000 news facts every year arranged alphabetically under 
thousands of different headings. 24 semi-monthly issues, $35; annual 
volume, $35 ($36 foreign). Combined semi-monthly and annual volume, 
$50 ($51 foreign). Out of print volumes of the Index may now be had 


in Microfilm or Microcard editions 


The New York Times On Microfilm 


Here's the complete final edition of The New York Times on durable, 
space-saving 35 mm. microfilm. Three small reels give you a full month’s 
file of the weekday and Sunday editions. Mailed to subscribers every 
ten days. Files from 1851 are available on microfilm. Subscription for 
current year, $140 ($144 foreign). Back years 1939-1949, $175 each. 


Prices quoted on request for years 1851-1938 


The New York Times Rag-Paper Edition 
When you want full size copies of The New York Times that will take 


a lot of punishment, the daily rag-paper edition is the answer. Copies 
may be purchased singly (75¢ weekday, $1.25 Sunday) or by yearly 
subscription. A year’s file on rag paper: unbound, $225; bound, $300. 


(Transportation extra on foreign subscriptions.) 


The New York Times Bound Newsprint Edition 

You can get the weekday and Sunday issues of The New York Times 
(including the Book Review and The New York Times Magazine) in 
handy bound volumes ready for delivery on the 15th and 30th of each 
month. Annual subscription, $150. (Transportation extra on foreign 


subscr iptions. ) 


Send your order or requeat for fur ther informatio» 


THE NEW YORK TIMES LIBRARY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


229 West 43 Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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By VERNER W. CLAPP 


Indexing and Abstracting: Recent Past 
and Lines of Future Development 


Mr. Clapp is 


ot Coneress 


chiet assistant 
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B rHE 1930's, the great push toward 
con preher sive | bliographic il 


monographic literature, 


control 
f periodical and 


with which the century had commenced, was 


definitely over ind attention was directed 
to the Dasis ither than to the ictuality 
t contre Ihe century had started bravely. 
I he ¢ was rhe Internati na (Catalog of 
Scientiic Literature which produced 254 
yumes 1 2 st r petween IQO2 and 
1921; the Con um Bibliographicum per 
haps the best known of the card services 

science, established in 1890; the publica 


rions oT the H VW Wilson 


Company 
Deutschen 


Qo! fp 
Zeits hritté / fer fur 18900 ( hemical 
{hstracts, 1907 the Engineering Index 
892 and 190 the Universal ¢ italog it 
Brussels, 1895 et 

But \ he t ties the reat | ish was 
f Some of the more monumental at 
tempts had perished; others were struggling 
for support; still others were flourishing 
ind even expanding, but there was no longer 
the same he pe ) expectation that com 
prehensive control might shortly be at 
tained I he t of Biological Abstracts 
19260 ind of & a Science fhAstracts 
1927-1922 is Wwe is the tribulations of 
the Index ( Wie j thre Surgeon Gen 
er Lib 1 nd / x Ve ticu would 


librarian > 


alone have been sufficient to dampen any 
ardors in this country. ‘The energies which 
had previously gone into attempts at com- 
prehensive control were now turned to 
analysis, to the production of ancillary de- 
vices and to “coordination” of existing ac- 
tivities. The end product, the production 
of bibliographic controls themselves, were 


left to sporadic initiative, some with support 


from international organizations, some on 
a commercial basis, some devised by mem- 
bers Of professional associations for their 


own use, some supplied by institutions with 


interest or responsibility in a_ particular 


subject. ‘There was, however, no attempt 
biblio- 


among the bib 


at comprehensive organization of 


graphical services; and 
liographical services themselves there was 
no such organization, no interrelation, no 
coordination, but, on the contrary, duplica 
tion overlapping, gaps, uncontrolled multi 


plication. In 1931 the second edition of 
the Index Bibliographicus listed 273 current 
bibliographical services in the field of medi 


cine alone. 
Ihe decade before World War II was 
then a period ot exploration otf the bases tor 


ction, rather than ot substantive action 


itself. On the international plane this 
preparation is represented by the formation 
of the International Library Committee in 


1927 resulting in the first International 
Congress on Libraries and Bibliography in 


Rome in 


after (1930) the International 


1929. Almost immediately there 
Federation 


of Library Associations was formed, to con 








tinue the international congresses at five 
year intervals. One other congress met 
before the war, at Madrid in 1935, and 
the third is only now being planned. Still 
on the international plane, the League of 
Nations responded to requests to establish 
a center for the coordination of intellectual 
activities, and the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation was established in Paris in 
1926. It had, among other organs, a Li 
brary Coordinating Service in its Section 
of Scientific Relations. This service in 
terested itself in standards of bibliographical 
work, in the establishment of national in 
formation centers; it sponsored the /ndex 
Bibliographicus of Vorstius and Godet, and 
issued the Index Translationum. Still an 
other international organization girded itself 
for action. The International Institute of 
Bibliography which sponsored the Universal 
Catalog at Brussels in its first meeting in 
1895, had become the International Institute 
of Documentation by 1931. In 1937 it 
became the International Federation for 
Documentation, the principal objective of 
which was to promote, through affiliated na 
tional groups, the use of the Universal 
Decimal Classification. 

In England, Samuel C. Bradford, with 
4. F. C. Pollard, founded the British So 
ciety for 


International Bibliography in 


1927. Bradford himself became keeper of 
the Science Library in South Kensington 
and promptly installed the U.D.C., creating 
an immense catalog of scientific periodical 
articles arranged according to this classifi 
cation, by clipping author abstracts when 
ever possible from the journals of original 
publication. This « atalog has recently been 
described as a “white elephant.’”* ‘Through 
out the 30’s and until his death in 1948, 


Bradford was active in analysis and discus 
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sion of the bases for comprehensive biblio 
graphical control, with full realization that 
the unit of scientific communication is, for 
the most part, the periodical article. His 
bibliography on bibliographical subjects, re 
cently published by Miss Ditmas,‘ must be 
used by anyone interested in the subject 
of bibliographical control. His calculation 
obtained with the help of Ernest Lancaster 
Jones, of the quantity of scientific publica 
tion (estimated at 750,000 articles per 
annum) and of the amount of this publica 
tion covered by abstracting journals (ca 
250,000 articles annually abstracted on the 
average of three times each, resulting ima 
total of ca. 750,000 abstracts; meanwhile 
ca. 500,000 articles not abstracted at all 
is frequently quoted; and his “Law of 
Scattering’ recently reduced to a logarith 
mic curve, has expressed in mathematical 
terms a phenomenon of common observa 
tion.’ 

In the United States a similar situation 
obtained. ‘The Bibliography Committee of 
the A.L \ conducted a vigorous existence 
under the chairmanship of Ernest Cushing 


But the prob 


lems of periodicals required more specifi 


Rix hardson, into the thirties. 


attention than the Bibliography Committee 
the A.L.A. Council 


Per od als 


Section, whose name was changed in 1938 


could vive, and in 1929 
authorized the creation of the 
to the Serials Section In spite of the ex 
istence of the section, the Executive Board 
authorized the creation of Periodicals 
Committee in 1926. The work of the 
Periodicals 


ing and abstracting is well known. Its 


later Serials) Section in index 


Committee on Indexing and Abstracting 


published still-valuable surveys in the field; 


: . I W + t 
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it proposed the creation of a joint 
tee to study the problem; in Janu 


ury 1938 the Executive Board created a 
Joint Committee on Indexing and Abstract 


n the Major Fields of Research “to 


formulate a plan for the study and solution 


of the most pressing problems connected 
with the publication of indexing and ab 
stracting services covering the literature of 
the several scientific, humanistic, social 
science earned professional ind business 
helds; and t financial support can be ob 
tained, to carry out the plan. Nine other 
wssociations were invited to participate in 
the work of the joint comn ittee; if Is in 
teresting afte the event, to note that neither 
the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, the International Federa 


tion of Library Associations, nor the Special 


Libra ies Assoc ition ever 


ippointed a mem 


er. lhe joint committee worked for eight 
cars; it wou ppear that all of its-sub 
stantive work was done by its A.L.A. rep 
resentative though t was never able to 
secure tunds for ts support t produced 
some still-useful studies ;* it eventually pro 
luced a plan tor ograph il control 
which was published in its final report 

It was here proposed that the United 
States Government, acting through learned 
wdies and raries should undertake the 
reparation of a general indexing and ab 


} 


stracting program which would be financed 


, ' 

”y groups already operating DIDI ographical 

services, DY asso itions Denehting trom the 

ise Of such services, and Dy government sub 
, ' 

sidi¢s L he producing unit should be op 


: “7 
erated at, but not necessarily by, the Library 


lhe resultant indexing and 


abstracting service would consolidate or su- 
persede all those currently appearing and 
provide uniform and complete coverage in 
all subject fields in accordance with a 
schedule which included indexes to the 
various classes of publications, special aids 
such as poetry and play indexes, and ab- 
stracting services prepared by discipline. 
But this proposal was not accompanied by 
an estimate of cost, and it fell on deaf ears. 

Meanwhile, the war had swept away the 
great German bibliographical services; it 
had in one way or another added to the 
burdens of services everywhere; it had in- 
creased the amount of publication in the 
surviving countries; and it had brought to 
the fore a new form of publication—the re- 
search report reproduced by mimeograph or 
otherwise from typed copy. At the same 
time it had stimulated research and whetted 
appetites for information which would not 
be satisfied with existing mechanisms; and 
it had made many members of the groups 
which had not participated in the work of 
the joint committee keenly aware, at last, 
of the problems of bibliographical control. 

Ihe noises of war had hardly died away 
when the cries for improved bibliographical 
control began to arise. Mrs. Cowles’ re- 
port for the joint committee, though in a 
sense completing the work of the thirties, 
was actually made after the end of hos- 
tilities. At just about the same time Dr. 
Bush's well 
Science, the Endless Frontier, made pro- 


those of Mrs. 


Vannevar known report, 


posals very similar to 
Cowles. These, however, were stimulated 
by the recent experience of the war, as, 
too, were the proposals made to nesco 
it its preliminary conferences in London 


in 1945 and 1946"' when the representatives 


l S. Off f Ss Resear« : Develor 
, the Endless Frontier. A Report to the 
nt i nnevar busar L/ivector Washingtor 
P g OM 45. 
Preparatory Commission for Unesco (Fifth Sessior 
London »4¢ Pr ress Report on the Programme of 
ted Nations Educational, S ntific and Cultural 
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of many disciplines made almost unanimous 
demands for services which would enable 
them to ascertain what was going on in their 
helds of activity, by means of bibliographies 
indexes and abstracts. 

Here in the United States we have seen 


} 


since the war the development of much a 


tivity in or relating to this field One ot 
the earliest acts of President Truman was 
to provide for the establishment of the Pub 
lication Board which, through the Office 


of ‘Technical 


Services in the Department 
ot Commerce, has abstracted and indexed a 
great mass of the research reports in separate 
form which resulted from wartime inquiry 


Among other 


bibliographical devices for the control of the 


both domestic and foreign 


newborn separate research report may be 
mentioned the bibliographical services of the 
Central Air Documents Office at Wright 
Field, the Technical Information Pilot pro 
the Office of Naval Research by 
the Library of Congress ind Nuclear 
Physics Abstracts issued by the Atomic 


Energy Commission Nor have services of 


duced for 


the more usual types Deen wanting, though 
their production has in more than one in 
stance been made p yssible by the ipplic ition 
of new techniques (a point | want to en 
phasize ) the Biblio 
the Monthly List of Russian Accessions, the 


Current List of Vedical Liter wure ne 


graphy of Agriculture 


Bibliography of Periodical Literature on the 


Near and Middle East 


tempts by individual institutions 


represent ne it 


to meet 

currently some of the most pressing indexing 

problems which come to their attention. All 
, , 

these are additional instances of n ultiplic i 

tion of bibliogr iphic il services ind made 


no contridution fo coordin ition or ntevgra 


tion. 


There have, however, been activities at 
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the planning level—attempts to analyze and 


if possible rationalize the situation with 
a view to closing the gaps once and for all 
and for bringing order among the existing 
Services. 

lhe problems of subject bibliography, in 
cluding indexing and abstracting, were, for 
example, considered at the Princeton Con 
ference on International Educational, Cul 
tural and Scientific Exchanges in the fall 
of 1946. This conference was called to con 
sider library programs which might be 
recommended to Unesco, as well as U.S 
ction in relation to such programs ind the 
preliminary memoranda, prepared by Edwin 
I Williams and Ruth V. Noble, which 
have since been published, remain excellent 


summaries of previous action and proposals 


in these fields. In bibliographic matters the 
Conference made a number of specific rec 
ommendations to various bodies 4 hiefly de il 


ng with the completion of the U.S. and 
} 
, 


other national bibliogr iphies, Dut in the heid 


of indexing and abstracting the Conference 


merely called ittention to the need tor 
yreater international cooperation 

An outstanding example of the continuing 
focusing of interest upon problems of docu 
+} 


ne American 


; ; 
Chemical Society in which a special Div 


mentation is provided Dy 


sion of Chemical Literature has been formed 
to provide a forum for those interested in 
the problems relating to the puDlication 


; 


translation. classification, coding and ma 


chine handling of scientific information 


A very precise inquiry has been the one 


conducted by the American Institute of 
Physics under a contract with the Office ot 
Naval Research into requirements of index 
ng and abstracting services by American 


physicists, and the adequacy of the services 


{ND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
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them.'* [his study began 


now a\ ulable te 


n the early fall of 1948 und its final report 
s now Deing written It has made some 
nertinent findings, which must be taken into 
? 


onsideration in any planning of indexing 


und abstracting services It was found, 
mony other th nys, that Americ in physi 
sts rate wide overaye ind promptness as 


mportant than the preparation of ab 
stracts by experts ind the issuance otf ex 


' 
wut BOO poUrTNAals 


ry mater;ri il ofr interest to physi sts that 


] 


the | | pnvs Dstracting journal 
the abstracts follow original publication 

} . , ] ; ' nth le 
with an ave ve lag of four mo Is uNniess 
tr exceeds eal that 47 per cent of the 


les abstracted in Phys s {bstra fs dur 
the first six months of 1948 were also 
{bstracts 


\Iore recentl) the Graduate Library 


, } 
Schoo ind rhe Diy sor of the social 
' 

Koience tthe ly ers t Cn o nave 

' 
nae Ke ~ 1 to scerTt t the poss nie 
vases ft graph ervices in the held 
; the socia ences IL he lina report ot 
the survey has recently beer published It 

7 , 

mmmends ncreased collaboration and in 
if n t existing services now serving 

‘ ences nad the creatior ot twe 
- ' e social sciences field—one 

? vile iy ric ew na ef OTF SeLe¢ 

vot , 
During this same | the Army Med 

| | ) ' I ¢ e-eX ning its D lio 
y pt ly ed ‘ (Dy nmed ite esult 

s peen thre t t T the new nedica 


been to make a decision regarding the /ndex 
Catalogue of the Surgeon General's Library, 
commenced in 1880, now in its 59th volume, 
but with a backlog of a million and a half 
entries and ever-increasing arrearages. Al 
though coordination between the Quarter; 
Cumulative Index Medicus and the Index 
Catalogue was attempted back in the 
thirties, this coordination did not work out, 
ind the two publications have each since 
pursued its way, the one covering the litera 
ture currently, the other providing more 
nearly comprehensive coverage, but at an 
lhe Army Medical Library also 


publishes, however, for the current litera 


interval. 


ture, the Current List of Medical Litera 
ture, which is essentially a trans ript of the 
tables of contents of some 1800 journals 
I'o advise the library with respect to these 
indexing problems the Surgeon General of 
the Army appointed in 1948 a Consultative 
Committee on the Medical Indexes pub 
lished by the Army Medical Librarv. In 
response to the committee's desire tor an 
ugency to dig out facts, to experiment with 
methods and to investigate particular prob 
lems, the Surgeon General has also con 
tracted with the Johns Hopkins University 
for the conduct of a research project in the 
subject of medical indexing. This project, 
under the direction of the librarian of the 
Welch Medical Library, Dr. Sanford V. 
Larkey, has made inquiries into the use of 
medical indexes and abstracting § services 
by on edical scientists, it has commenced 
studies of medical subject headings .and of 
scope and coverage of various indexing and 
ibstracting services, and it has some experi 
ments with punched cards well under way. 

Certain other usetul experimentation in 
procedures n connection with indexing ind 
ibstr acting media have been pertormed by 
the Department of Agriculture Library, 
the Central A Documents Center at 
Wright Field and the Library of Congress. 
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The technique of photolithography from 
printed cards or slips, first used extensively 
by the Edwards Brothers for the 163-volume 
Catalog of Library of Congress Printed 
Cards has since been adopted by the Library 
of Congress Cumulative Catalog, the 
Monthly List of Russian Accessions, the 
Technical Information Pilot, the Bibliog 
raphy of Agriculture, Biological Abstracts 
etc. Photographic improvements of this 
technique, which make the mounting of the 
cards or slips unnecessary, have been per 
fected at Edwards Brothers. At the Li 
brary of Congress, also, printer's copy for 
a subject heading list has been prepared on 
electric typewriters controlled by a set of 
punched cards which could be mechanically 
sorted and interfiled for new editions ;'"’ and 
the use of this technique for future editions 
of the Union List of Serials is currently be 
ing considered.** At the Central Air Docu 
ments Office abstracts have been issued on 
transparent sheets which permit the recipient 
to make his own cards photographically 
Abroad, the most significant action on the 
indexing and abstracting problem has been 
taken in Great Britain by the Royal Society 
which has taken leadership in the matters of 
bibliographic control of scientific literature 
ever since 1867 when (at the suggestion of 
Joseph Henry, the first secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution) it commenced pub 
lication of its Catalogue of Scientific Papers. 
In the summer of 1948 the society convened 
an empire-wide Conference of Scientific In 


formation at which American observers were 


For this 


conference much useful information was 


those of documentation services. 


gathered, and the recommendations of the 
conference were passed on to constituent 
groups. For example, the ( British) Library 
Association has since been working, as the 
result of one set of these recommendations 
on a plan for the division of subject respon- 
sibility among libraries with a view, similar 
to that of the Farmington Plan, of making 
Britain self-contained in the matter of re 
search literature. At this conference, also 
was presented Professor Bernal’s plan for 
central coordinated publication of scientific 
papers in the form of separates, a plan 
which, if adopted, would undoubtedly 
greatly influence the form and organization 
of indexing and abstracting services and 
w“ hich has rec ently been ec hoed in Bruce i 
Smith's report on the possibilities of a social 
science abstracting service 

Che work of the Roval Society Confer 
ence has been continued by the society's 
Committee on Scientific Information which 
has in turn sponsored a Committee on Ab 
stracting Services. The main committee 
has considered the problems of a universal 
classification (with the tentative conclusion 
that none such is possible it has recom 
mended, in order to promote and reduce the 
costs of the abstracting process, the use of 
synopses’ (these are abstracts, possibly pre 
pared by the author of the articles ab 
stracted, but in any case subjected to the 


} 
same editorial scrutiny as the article itself 


invited to be present and which discussed » 7 k S S ( 
' f June , . , 
the whole range of scientific communication nt oe { S 
, ny] . a ea { 
from the problems of initiai publication to y 7 f f bs S 
Roya SOx Scier i ' 
x ) enda Re ( erative 
U.S.] Library of Congre S und 7 visior Books, | licals and Rela Mater 
\ ay je List tf Subje Hea Wa ra n Bu r 
ton 49 Reproduce r yped cor } € x Nov. 8-14 Appe * 
preparation of copy see p. x Bernal, J. D. “I S é : 
ul Keller , H A Pla for e Dew pmer ‘ ) u ' < ; | h ety 
Union Catalog of S als y | i Ca Me t 3-s8. ( Ss BR. I ‘Pro 
Washing Library of ( r Re iced als Unified | era R q Systems 
from typed py f Sox S es ( ] Mime 
* The A ] ul I ex e y CA DO gra " 
sts of transluce ’ ' @ six 4x *T k a! Society I I »ervice 
forms fille - ra : ( Clas : I * IS/8 
aaattiie 
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and published with it) ;** and it has also 
made recommendations regarding copyright 
in scientific journals in order to facilitate 
copying Besides this, the committee has 
stimulated the formation of an Abstracting 
Services Committee, one of whose first jobs 
has been to compile a list of the 127 science 
abstracting services currently published in 
Great Britain 

At the international level, the problems ot 
indexing and abstracting have had fairly 
continuous attention since the wat The 
recommendations a ade to | nesco by repre 
sentatives of its member states in 1945 and 
1946 have already been mentioned. When, 
in the autumn of 1946, it was learned 
that two rival medical abstracting services 
World Abstracts of Medicine in England, 
Vedica in the Netherlands) 
were preparing to enter the same field, 


and E xcerpla 


Unesco called a meeting which resulted in 


the formation of the Coordinating Com 
mittee or \led cal ind Biological Abstract 
ng [his committee has interested itself 
n reduction of duplication and increase of 
cooperatior between services and in the 
creatior ot bask tools such as lists ot 


period ils ar gd of abstracting services which 
would contribute to the efficiency of all 


medical and Diolovgica ndexing and abstract 


| nesco s next step was il l direction of 


} 1 ' } 
science indexing and abstracting, gene! lly 


\ proposal initially made by i group of 
experts convened to advise on the program 
for an international meeting, that a new 
nternational body should be formed called 


ICOSA or International Coordinating 


Office for Science Abstracts, was laid before 


| } \ s 
| ( M 
S Ss Pa 
j SAMRB 4 
M 
JULY >) 


an International Conference on Science Ab- 
stracting and Indexing in Paris last June.** 
Prior to this conference the National Re- 
search Council of the U.S. called a meeting 
to discuss the subject, and the proposed 
ICOSA was 


grounds of being quite without prospect of 


unanimously rejected on 
the necessary financial support, and on the 
further grounds that the first thing for the 
United States to do was to put its own 
bibliographical house in order.*” However, 
at the conference itself it was found that 
the other principal countries were of the 
same mind with the National Research 
Council, and the creation of ICOSA never 
really received serious consideration.  In- 
stead, the formation of national committees 
was recommended, each to seek order w ithin 
its own jurisdiction in cooperation with 
other national committees, with the inter- 
national scientific unions and with Unesco.*° 
(The National Research Council now has 
before it a proposal for the formation of 
just such a committee.) The International 
Conference, which had before it a report 
from the International Federation for Docu- 
mentation listing over 1000 existing index- 


, also recom- 


ing and abstracting services, 
mended some basic palliative measures—the 
use of “synopses,” the development of union 
catalogs and union lists, the issuance of lists 
of periodicals and of the indexing and ab- 
stracting services which cover them, the 
study of classification, coding, terminology 
and translating, the development of co- 
operative arrangements between services, the 
study of a unified physics abstracting service, 
and the like. 

Concurrently, Unesco has been conduct- 


ing an inquiry into the possibilities of im- 





* i orivet | Present State of Science Abstracting 
nd Possible Improvements (Unesco/NS/SAC 
Par April 15, 1949), J ; 

* International Conference n Science Abstracting 
Paris, Tune 20-2 1904 I S. Delegation, Report 
Washington, 19490, Pp. § 

ad “Final Act.” (Unesco/NS/SAC 
Paris, Aug. 1, 1049. Res ) 

‘International Federation for Documentation (The 
Hague) List f Current ibstracting and Indexing 

’ é The Hague, The Federation, 1949 
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proved documentation in the social sciences 


has commissioned a number of reports on 
this subject, and has convened a meeting of 
experts. It has recently, also, convoked a 


meeting of users of abstracts of physics and 


a study group on engineering documenta 
tion 
Unesco’s next major step, however, has 


been and still is in the field of bibliographic 


control generally For two years it has had 


a contract with the Library of Congress. 


s work was spent in a study 
held of | 
fundamental 
Mrs. Murra’s 
bibliogr iph cal 


he 


of the present state of bib 


The first vear 


in a particular nesco s interest 


namely education which re 


sulted in report on the 


sources of information in 
this field result of the second year’s 
work is a study 
liographic services and of the possibilities for 
This is 


be published and is expected by Unesco to 


tor 


their improvement shortly to 


} 


} 
be used immediately as a working 


Vhird Inter 
and Bibliography 


planned by 


paper 


the national Congress on Li 


braries which is 


the International Federation of 


Library Associations and the International 


Federation for Documentation 


Having parti pated n ne preparation 


of the last-named report I can afhirm that 


it makes no startling discover es | trust 


to have the merit of 


form suitable 


that it will be found 
tor discussion, 


nor ill 


prov iding ina 


in outline which embr: most if 


ices 
of the points which inev IDiy arise in 
' 


circular discussions wh ch ordinar ly revolve 


ibourt bibliog: iphic il problen a But th s is 
I ( 
- . k ) 
SS/A 
! \ 
I ) 
he R I) 
Unesco/NS/SA ‘ ; 
Mu { s f w Fu 
al | “ s I 
I ra ie y R \ 
| rar ‘ M r 
st . 
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the most that can be claimed for it. Its 
finding can be briefly compressed; I shall 
say nothing of its recommendations here 


The 


first point | would make is that 
librarians, | 


though their profession is with 
books and with the making and using of 
fundamentally ignorant 


} What precise 


ny. 
example tor 


bibliographies, are 
of the nature of bibliograp 
do 


adequacy in bibliography? Can we, on de 


standards we have, tor 


mand, supply specifications of the bes 


irrangements for particular purposes? Can 


we tell when to use a classified, when a 


dictionary arrangement, or when another 


form? Can we say what the relation of 
these forms is to cost ofr preparation to 
efficiency of use, to coordination betw een 


bibliographies, to the control of materials 


in difterent fhelds of study, to studies of 


varving degrees ot specialization or to 


further bibliographical work which may in 


turn be dependent upon bibliograp 


} 
’ 


ne same time ; 


ittemprt 


Can a bibliography at 


to be “comprehensive ind yet serve the 


purposes of “selectivity an those who re 


quire the latter, or must there be separate 


. comprehens ve’ and “selective” bibliogra 


ph es? When is 


sep irate Di 


the establishment of 


suDdiy 


? 
pDlloOYT iphic service for a 


sion of a field justified? What constitutes 


justifiable ind 
How should 
cal service be organized 


by discipline 


duplication overlapping? 


a comprehensive bibliographi 


} , 


1 
ideally ry subdjec 
| ] 
by language? Is a universal 

Saostt : oft te. « ’ feld 

classification applicable to a division of helds 

between bibliographical services? What is 
: : 

the role of subject headings in bibliographi 

interchange 


ble ? What 


bliographical 


cal analysis? Is a terminology 
able between disciplines possi 
constitutes adequate national bi 


Must 


should be 


indexed ? 
What 
the priorities in bibliographical 
Where begin in a 
rationalization ? 


iod ‘ il 


service? everything be 
What 
should be 
work? 


SC heme ot 


may or omitted ? 


should one 
Specifically, in 


the field of per indexing Is true is 
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Bradtord held) that “periodical literature 


rf avdstrac ed Dy source and not by 


hitherto’? 1 submit that, in 


must | 


subject, as 
common with the rest of the world who 
bibliographies librarians can 


' 11 
t give no more than tilum ned Opinions 


it Dest x 
n esponse to any ot these questions 
In +} nd ni . | hellewe if + hb 
n he second piace elieve is to De 
+} ] 
worth oticing nat al nD WrApnical as 
] 
' fies. even e than the o ginal publica 
} } rh 1 oe ] ' 
tions which ( ae Ggepend upon 
ee | 
echanical devices [his s for the s mple 
easol r} rrande / essentia ind Tor 
i inveme ae ces equ ed \ d ~ 
dered t of D ) ipn notes muld 
hard ” called a liograpny t is neces 
yt ’ he ores an | t nrc i systematric 
\ ’ 
t d tna equires th the iutho! 
t ‘ ) is some oth 
e sly ft pay ‘ I n her 
levice L he ous de es which have 
" use ned icco dance 
s they s« r | Ie ei record of 
iograpl t natior n intermediate 
cord 2 i ect | it the inne 
evice ina¢ ny Culms neces 
ry, na ee [ ties | $s, a catalog 
; *? ’ | } ] 
ird n ‘ ¢ eu ¢ while a 
talog ‘ | . r} 
oy i ] ( is f Ve t 1¢ is 
‘ d ne ‘ termed 
pre nina to | chUuc 
, f Among the device 
‘ ee | t e ust t Hop 
} +} ’ 
exe i ( ( 
~ . ‘ the ‘ tir 
, t f ets 
Books ncluding their various forms 
scToO ve S eTio i 
} 
(at 
Page ‘ P ‘ ‘ f 
Paves ' { ; ‘ { 
’ 
narat ; 
pa 
M f ily t ) 
+ . . ] 
grat $ ; 1 Lisé 


its text. 


Stereotype plates, mats or flongs. 

Addressograph plates and stencils. 

Linotype slugs. 

Reproduction proofs. 

Photographic transparencies, individually, in 
groups, or in sequences adaptable to selection 


ind reproduction by photoelectric servomecha 


nisms 
P } . . 
unched cards and tapes; magnetic tapes, 


wires and drums—similarly designed for treat- 


ment (sorting interfiling, selection, enumera 
tion, reproduction, etc.) by servomechanisms. 

It is probable that every one of these 
devices with the éxception of stereotype 
plates, has current use in bibliographical 
work, and some with very remarkable effect. 
Ihe use of linotype slugs by the H. W. 
Wilson Company is an example. The card 
catalog, made possible by the catalog card, 
still provides advantages not superseded by 
more recent devices such as punched card 
and film selectors—it is indefinitely ex- 
pansible while still making possible the al- 
most instantaneous narrowing down of a 
search to a preselected group of items with- 
out the necessity for first examining every 
card in the catalog. 

Ihe truth is, however, that in view of the 
task to be done, all of these devices as now 


The book 


catalog with its pasted slip inserts which 


developed are quite inadequate. 


was used through the nineteenth. century 

ind even into the twentieth by some li- 
braries) could hardly cope with the flood of 
information even in book form. C. C. Jew 
ett's suggestion, just 100 years ago, tor a 
union catalog of stereotype plates, from 
which individual library catalogs might be 
published, might have worked if the plates 
hadn't warped. The printed catalog card 
from a source of central cataloging informa- 
tion has come nearer to solving the biblio- 
raphic problem than anything else—but its 


success has been more signal in the field of 
The lat- 


ter, the typical form of communication of 


books than of periodical articles. 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, are 
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actually at the heart of the bibliographical 
problem today, and purely library tech 
niques have contributed little to its solution. 
If any one of our great libraries made a 
complete card catalog of all the periodical 
articles in its collection it would require a 
catalog building instead of a catalog room. 
Lhe remark is obvious, then, that we need 
a new mechanical device for bibliographic 
work—a device more flexible, more ca 
pacious, more speedy, more accurate and 
cheaper to operate, than anything we have 


as yet. To feed such a mechanism we need 


standardization of terminology ind subject 
headings, of form of entry. of classification 
} 

perhaps, and cooperative indexing and ab 
stracting way bevond anything we now 
know, which would make it possible for us 
all to throw the results of our bibliographic 
, ' 

work into one pool from which we ill 
could fish. lhe question of translation 
ilso enters here We cannot remain de 


ipon slow human translation in 


pendent 
volving constant recourse to dictionaries 
Dictionaries can be coded into computing 
machines and translation will, | am con 
fident, become in large part if not wholly 
mechanized. 

Nor have we, as librarians, as bibliogra 
rationalizing, even tor 


the 


phers, succeeded in 
the purposes of a work-day philosophy 


W hat we 


call bibliog: phy consists essentially of lists 


function of bibliography itself. 


of works, though in these lists we perm 
analysis and annotation. We refuse the 
name bibliography, however 
of a book though it analyzes the book 
But we all know that it is the proper names 
the actual words of a title the terms, the 
formulas, the musical themes, the concepts 
which are the terminus ad quem to which 
bibliographic analysis is a very rough ap 
proximation. Why then, refuse the name 


or the procedures of bibliography to the 


analytic index? Suppose our new mechani 


cal device—it isn't invented yet, so we 
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may as well draft its specifications—suppose 
our device were to.be so flexible and ca- 
pacious that it would hold the entire in- 
dexes of books as well as the two or three 
subject headings under which we ordinarily 
unalyze these books? And supposing the 
whole mass of information were so organ 
ized that the inquirer could find a series 
f volumes when he wanted that, or a 


periodical article when he wanted that, or 
a page in a book if all he wanted was the 
source of a particular minute piece of in- 
formation. We would then almost have 
H. G. Wells’ world dictionary. The teed 
ng of such a machine would be an activity 
in which every bibliographer in the world 
would participate ; the service from the ma- 
chine would be a matter of drawing off 
information for particular purposes at pat 
ticular intervals in accordance with pre 
scribed methods. 

All this may be a fantastic dream. Burt 
certainly nothing could be more fantastic 
than our present situation; a situation in 
which thousands of catalogers, indexers and 
abstracters in every library, newspaper 
ofhce, documentation center abstrac ting and 
indexing service and book publisher's office 
ill over the world contribute to disorgan 
ized, heterogeneous, unrationalized, dupli 
gapping, and 


catiny, unduly expensive 


ineficient con plex of services remember 
» 372 ' . , he | > 
1¢ 27% services in the field of medicine 
uone in 194! 


the n neteenth century let ilone reac hed the 


which hasn't caught up with 


twentieth As librarians, we must discover 
that our trade is bibliogr aphy and take re 
In this discipline 


sponsibility accordingly 


' ' 
we must employ not only our own talents 


but all the talents, inventions and technical 
knowledge of the age. Either that. or the 
joo of bibliog: iphy will go to others and 
may possibly get done worse there Or 
else my final alternative we and the 


7 ' 
rapidly accelerating ive will stay biblio 


graphically, a century or even more behind 
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By GEORGE 5S. BONN 


Relative Usefulness of Indexing 
and Abstracting Services 


NDEX and abstract services are 
] quest on mong the most im port int DID 


logt iphic devices a\ uilable to the scientif« 
yrarv fe trackir dow currently pub 
lished ntormn " But the have thew 
nitations and the individual pecul ties 
their ipses a ] the lags W hethe 0 
t these tations ike I lifference 
the | lepends upon the tual use 
o which the exes and abst ts are put 
tn Dra na patrons 
The rary stat? of the lechnologi il 
Institute. Northwestern University, has just 
ompleted study of several standard cur 
nt index and t t se es to find out 
ust what n be expected tr them a 
Gs In | [ ng Db | iphies if relatively 
irrent literature, and how they compare 
with ich othe nm the subject fields oft most 
ee a Since the Techno 
ogical Inst te I ns itself a ost en 
_ . " 
chemica elect 1 mechanical eng 
neering t he tod “ nade sing thos 
services t . terest 1 Use ! these 
particula fields 
The publicat ) tudied we ij nee? 
ng Index Servi mn cards, da Indus 
trial Arts Index, hemi fhstracts, Science 


for the months during which the study was 
made. Since interest was centered in the 
services that are strictly indexing or ab 
stracting in nature, no index or abstract 
section of any periodical was used. 

‘he following questions were raised: (1 
How much of any desired bibliography can 
be obtained by using any one of the stand- 
ird services? (2) How much of any 
bibliography would be missed by not using 
any one of the services? In other words, 
how many unique reterences are picked up 


? 


by any one of the services? (3) How well 
ire toreign sources covered ? (4) How 
thoroughly does the service cover those 


journals it says it covers? 5) How 
completely does the service cover the 
journals in the field? (6) How promptly 
does the service do its job of indexing o1 
abstracting? Or, put another way, what is 
the time lag between the date the original 
article appeared and the date the index 
reference or abstract appeared ? 

The study was made on a purely practical 
basis. ‘That is, bibliographies were prepared 
on subjects in (or across) the fields of in 
terest mentioned above using the index and 
ibstract services listed, just as one would 
do in preparing any required bibliography 
for a course, for publication, or for further 
study. For control purposes only those in 
dexes dated January through July, 1949, 
were used, but (because of the unavoidable 
time lag in receiving these publications in 


{bhstracts A and B 


were available only through June while 


this country, Science 
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fhstracts A were available only 
B through May 


Physics is represented by a bibliography 


British 
through April 


of 44 references on electron accelerators 


Bibliography A in the accompanying tables ; 


chemistry, chemical engineering, and civil 
engineering are represented by a bibliogra 
phy of 16 references on chlorine-dioxide and 
ozone usage in water treatment, Bibliog 
raphy B in the tables; electrical engineering 
by an 18-item bibliography on telemetering, 
C in the tables: and mechanical engineering 
by a 38-item bibliography on supersonic 
aerodynamics, D in the tables. These sub 
jects were suggested Dy persons actually 
needing bibliographies in these areas lhe 
time limits were set by the library staft 
to bring the search to a halt somewhere 
tl 


while emphasizing currency Since le 


bibliographies were prepared as a practical 
routine service, since rather narrow time 
limits were placed on their scope, and since 
only relative (rather than absolute in 
swers were wanted to the questions out 
lined. no great concern was felt because ot 
the lengths of the resulting bibliogr iph es 


the 


Nor was there any concern felt because 
British public tions were not yet available 
under regular working conditions there ts 
no choice but to take things as they come 
lly, British Abstracts A tor May 
irrived October 10, June arrived November 
28, and July, 14. British Al 
stracts B for June irrived September 9 J ily 


the July Science Al 


Incidenta 
Decen Der 


urrived October 25 
stracts Was received August zI 

Every reference found in any one of 
services was searched for in each of the other 
services, not only in those dated during 
the seven-month period of the study but 
ilso in those dated one rwo ind three 
months before January 1949, and in those 
dated August and September 1949, if they 
were available, in an attempt to mab 


lowance tor those services that are either 
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more or less prompt than average, and 
illowing comparison to be made among the 
several services on the questions originally 
posed Ihe number of references found 
in each index or abstract service for each 
bibliography were then cross-tabulated 
against the six questions and appropriate 
tabulations were made for each service or 
each question. 

For ease Of Comparison among the serv 


ices, a rank-order listing was made of the 


several public itions Dy 1) per cent of total 
; ] 

reterences found in each mibliogt iphy 2 

per cent of unique references 3) per cent 


of total fore on references tound in each 


bibliography, 4 thoroughness of coverage 
of journals usually indexed 5) complete 
ness of coverage of journals in the fields con 
cerned, and 6 speed of getting the 


reterences indexed ; and, for completeness, a 


composite of the other SIX lL hese rel itive 
rank order lists are ven here as I: yure I 
the com posite list is Figure 2 

he technique suggested can be used it 


making similar surveys in any subject field 
ind for any group of index or 
services It has the advantages of be nga 
thoroughly practical method using everyday 


operating procedures: of comin 


I out wit! 


useful and usable bibliographies; of flex 
bility in selection oT subdiect held questions 
nd index services; of low, little, or n 


, 
extra cost since the resu 


routine service function to a department o 


:, ' 
0 a patron [his method will a 


the | arian some idea of the usefulr ess ¢ 


the current ndexes and abstracts to the 


particular lidrary in relation to the kind of 


reference work pertorn ed Ihe results re 


ported are based on only one study How 


ever, no apprec ible Variation in results has 


been tound of as could be 


4 
4 
f 


' , 
spot checked lhe position of Chemica 


{hstracts n the held ot physics s note 
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IGURE | 


Abstract Services for Each Bibliography 


ber of references found in each bibliography: 


Bibliography D 
Supersonic Aero 


nd Bibliography te 
dynamics: Mech. 


Telemetering 


vil and Elec. Engg.) E 
d Che ngg.) 
x Ind Art 83.3 Engg Ind 73 
Engg Ind Ind Art 6 
Sci Ab B 8.8 
" f the total bibliography 
Ind Art 22.2 Engg Ind 44 
Engg Ind 6 .¢ Ind Arts 2¢ 
Sci Ab B 
f the total references in each bibliography: 
8 Engg Ind 8 Engg Ind g2 
rl Ind Art 4 Ind Arts 
4 Sci Ab B 
t ils usually indexed (numbers indicate references 
Ind Art Ind Arts 
Engg Ind rl Engg Ind I 
Sci Ab B 
tr Irn: n the field (numbers indicate references 
Engg Ind Engg Ind 
Ind Art } Ind Arts 1 
Sci Ab B 4 
xed or abstracted (numbers indicate time lag in months 


Ind .Art Bal Ind Art 1 
Engg Ind 5 


"YO 








FIGURE II 


Composite rank-order list of index and abstract services for each bibliography determined by relativ 


positions in the other six lists (numbers indicate composites of ranks in other six | 


Bibliography B a oa. 
Bibliography A Chliorine- Dioxide and Bibliography ¢ graphy 
: : Superson Acro 
Electron Acceler Ozone Usage in Water Telemetering cael Meck 
ator Physics) Treatment: Civ ind Flec. F.new.) Cynamecs a 
Engg.) 


Chem. Engg. and Chem 


Nuclear Sci i Chem Abst ) Ind Art . Engg Ind . 

Chem Abst Engg Ind 2 Engg Ind Ind Art 

Ind Art Ind Art 14 Sci Ab B . 

Sci Ab B 2 Brit Abst f 

Engg Ind 2¢ 

Sci Ab B 
worthy in view of the importance of the the American Library Association in Chi- 
literature of physics to the chemist, and of cago. Clapp reported that the survey 
chemical literature to the physicist. Chemi showed that 47 per cent of physics reter 
cal Abstracts was found to be most nearly ences were caught by Chemical Abstracts 
complete in coverage of the field, and second and that the average time lag between the 
only to N uclear Science fd bstra fs in per dates of the original article and the abstract 
cent of total and foreign reterences or index reference is either about four 


A survey touching in part on some oT four months or more than a vear. om- 


the topics covered in this study) of abstract parable results were indicated in this study 


ing services has been in progress under the Unesco, Aslib, The Royal Society of 
direction of the American Institute of London, and many other organizations are 
Physics since October, 1948 A prelimi devoting more and more time and publica 
nary report was made by Verner W. Clapp, _ tion space to this very pressing problem of 
chief assistant librarian of Congress, in a documentation of research, so there should 
paper presented before the Serials Round be a number of valuable reports in forth 
lable at the 1950 Midwinter Meeting of coming library literature. And each library 

' —_ , can, in its own way and for its own special 
me seg ok. wh ,in the purposes, add its own bit to the general 

_— 2 4g “April 198 . .s knowledge of this rapidly-growing field of 

Ames ~ 2S 5S By investigation. 


Library of Congress Sesquicentennial 


The 150th anniversary of the establishment of the Library of Congress on Apr. 24, 1800, will 


I 
be commemorated with a Sesquicentennial Exhibition which opened with a rec eption on Mon 
day, April 24, in the Great Hall of the Library Many prominent librarians, government 
The 


officials, members of Congress, educators and members of learned societies attended 
Exhibition, to be shown on the Ground Floor Gallery until December 71, will portray the 
, 


progress of the Library during the last century and a half through changing displays of manu 


scripts, books, and photographs of the Library's collections 
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By RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 


Subject Bibliography Versus Subject 
Catalog and Periodical Index 


Wr. Rogers is librarian, The Grosvenor 


i IS not too gener illy recognized that sub 


ny is useful to a research 


ect DIDLIOY ip 
| 
worker ipproximately in inverse proportion 
} hilie | - } 15} : 
to Nis abiiity nexperienced liDrarians and 
research students least informed about sub 
ject bibliography need it most, but they 
' ' 
turn to more obDvious DiIDliogtT iph cal Tools 


the subject card catalog and general 
periodic il indexes l herefore | have un 
lertaken to demonstrate, to a certain extent 
statistically, what good subject bibliography 
can do which the card catalog and periodi 
is based 


cal indexes fail to do L his paper 


on an analysis of book and periodi il cita 


from four recognized sources: Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, Dictionary of Ameri 


an Biography 


Ebisch and Schiickin { Shakespeare Bib 


Each book w us checked in the Library of 


Congress printed catalog and in the catalog 


ot the Grosvenor Library to determine the 


adequacy of the subject headings used in the 
urd ( italog. lL hose books which could 
R 
, \\ { 


not be located in either of the two catalogs 
were eliminated from the statistical results. 
All books were divided into three categories: 
A, B, and C, 


which are given in the following sections. 


examples and definitions of 


Catecory A 


Category A includes those books which 
could be found through the subject catalog 


is easily as through subject bibliography 


because the subject headings used were 
reasonably related to the subject under con- 
sideration. Hardly anyone would disagree 
that a person working on Shakespeare would 
look under such obviously related subjects 
as ENGLISH LITERATURE, ENG- 
LISH DRAMA, ete. 


one reservation with respect to Category A: 


However, there is 


lhe card catalog lacks critical notes fre 
quently contained in subject bibliography. 
| or example, Spiller reters toa biography ot 
Charles Brockden Brown by William Dun- 
lap in these words: “The work is in fact ex- 
tremely inaccurate but it has usually been 
followed by later writers.”” The Dictionary 
of American Biography article on Andrew 


Tohnson, written by St. George L. Sioussat, 


reters to the literature on the reconstruction 


period in American History in these words: 


Hugh McCullough, Men and Measures of a 
Half a Century 1888) was one of the first 
mportant works, by a contemporary of real 
significance, to give a favorable estimate ot 
Johnson s presidency, which up to that time 
had been described for the most part by en 
emies. W. A. Dunning, Essays on the Civil 
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War and Reconstruction (1898) as the first 
examination of the reconstruction policies with 
the detached view of historical scholarship ex 
erted a determining influence on later writers 
Influenced by Dunning is C. E. Chadsey, The 
Struggle between President Johnson and Con 
gress over Reconstruction (1896). C. H. M« 
Carthy, Lincoln's Plan of 
(1901); J. W. Fertig, Secession and Recon 
struction of Tennessee (1898); and J. R. 
Neal, Disunion and Restoration in Tennessee 


(1899), belong to the same period of writing 


Reconstruction 


Catecory B 

Category B includes those books which 
might be found by a highly skilled and per- 
sistent research worker through the subject 
catalog, but there is considerable question 
if an inexperienced research worker could 
thus locate the books. For example the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences cites 
Edward Westermarck’s The History of 
Human Marriage in its bibliography under 
“Prostitution.”” I think the inexperienced 
research worker—and I| mean inexperienced 
bibliographically speaking—could be ex 
cused for not looking in a book on marriage 
for information on prostitution. Unfortu- 
nately the subject catalog will not help him 
in this connection. 

As a second example of this category, the 
Dictionary of American Biography states 
that there are two good descriptions of Jo 
seph Dennie. Dennie was a minor Ameri- 
can literary figure who lived at the end of 
the eighteenth and in the early nineteenth 
centuries. He was born and reared in 
Boston and was graduated from Harvard. 
He spent the most productive part of his 
life in New Hampshire and Philadelphia 
as an editor, literary agent and newspaper 
writer. The Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy states that one of the two good de 
scriptions of Dennie is in Washington Irv- 


ing’s Salmagundi, No. 8. Irving patterned 


It seems to me that three things are true 
about Category B: 
1. The highly skilled 


research worker might find books of the type 


intuitive, persistent 


cited. 

2. The books could be found much more 
quickly through subject bibliography. 

3. As literature grows in all subject fields ir 
will be necessary to rely less and less on the 
sheer tenacity of the scholar to wade through 
the literature of his immediate as well as col 
lateral fields and to rely more and more on 
good subject bibliography to discipline such 
literature 

Catecory C 

Categ ry C includes those books w hich 
could not have been found through the sub 
ject catalog because of the absence of an 
adequate or related subject approach. In 
the section “Sources, Literary Influences 
and Cultural Relations,” 4 Shakespeare 
Bibliography* cites an edition of Mon 
taigne’s Essays® with an introduction by 
George Saintsbury which discusses the in 
fluence of Montaigne on Elizabethan drama 
and Shakespeare. Despite the importance 
of the author of the introduction, the card 
catalog gives no subject approach to the 


Ebisch and Schiicking (p. 67) cite 


essay. 
a similar example, of an edition of Seneca 
S. Eliot.* This 


introduction likewise discusses the influence 


with an introduction by T. 


of Seneca on Elizabethan drama, but there 
is no subject approach to the essay in the 
card catalog. ‘There is a third, somewhat 
different example in a book entitled Bio 
graphic Clinics by George M. Gould. One 
section of this six-volume work discusses the 
effect of Lafcadio Hearn’s physical maladies 
and poor evesight on his work. ‘| here is no 
approach to this information in the card 
catalog, either under HEARN, AMERI 
CAN LITERATURE or any generally 


related subject. 


Launcelot Langstaff after Dennie, but of iF Ss ' 
: 
course the card catalog does not provide D. Nu 
’ / lens ’ i ( e& 
information of this type. ( ot 
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ore 


M: thodologs 


with Respect to Periodicals 
A, B, and C were also 


assigned to periodical articles. 


Three categories, 
However, 
the periodical articles cited in the various 
bibliographies analyzed were not checked 
against the card catalog but against general 
periodical indexes. ‘| wo criteria were estab 


lished to assist in the allocations: 


1. Was the article in a magazine indexed by 
general periodical index? 
2. If so, did 


the general periodical index 


give adequate subject coverage to the article? 


Spiller cites three periodical articles on 


Joseph Dennie. One is in a nineteenth 


; eneral 


az 


century periodical not indexed by 
periodical index. ‘The other two are in 
s indexed by general periodical in 
but because the arti les are primarily 


on other literary Ngures no reference is 


The re 


Wordsworth article can be 


made to Dennie in the indexes 
noteness of the 
realizes that the Di 
{merican Biography in its article 
mention Wordsworth. 


apprec iated when one 


on Dennie does not 


Ihe statistical results of this study are 
tlined briefly the table entitled Dis 
tribution of Bibliog phic il Citations by 

1} ec Categ es 
Distrib f Bibliographica 


of , D 


S Bibliog N ! of Book 

rapt Verifiab Categori 
Analyzed| 300k 1 B 

Encyck lia of 

h Soc S 

Sniller ® ‘ 21 

Ebisch and 

ochucking N 


JULY, 1950 


tributi 


Conclusions 


Despite its obvious limitations, certain 
tentative conclusions are warranted by this 
study: 

1. The basic premise of this paper is con- 
That is, 


firmed beyond reasonable doubt. 


subject bibliography has a great deal to 
offer the research worker in locating ma- 
terials not otherwise available and in pro- 
viding critical notes on the literature of a 
given field. 

2. Many so-called standard bibliographies 
are out of date. The Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences is between 15 and 20 years 


old. 


sciences generally and history in particular 


The situation in the field of the social 
is bad. To cite an example from another 
field, the Index 
18 months behind the current 


Quarterly Cumulative 
Medicus is 
output of medical journals. In order to do 
an eftective job in the Grosvenor Library 
Medical Department, we must do our own 
subject indexing. Conservatively estimated, 
this costs the library $1000 per year, and 
this situation can undoubtedly be multiplied 
many times throughout the country. It seems 


to me that we have an important professional 


I “ Leig Hunt in P adel; : 
Penn im Vagazrine History nd Ff grapl 
‘ ar Leary, Lewis “Wordsworth it 
America Addenda Modern nguage " erl 8 
Citations by Three Categori 
Distribu 
on Pe r Cent tion of Per Cent 
by of Total No. of Periodical of Total 
Books in | Verifiable Articles Articles in 
Cc Categories Periodical, By Cate Categories 
B and C Articles gories B and C 
4 BC 
s ha 4 ; ! 2¢ 
21 45 46 335 a] I* 
. . é | 4 4s 








responsibility to secure the publication of 
new subject bibliographies and to assure the 
adequacy and timeliness of established sub 
ject bibliographies 

%. here is no substitute tor good subject 
bibliography. It appears conservative to 
state that from 8 to 20 per cent of the ma 
terial on a given subject can be found 
through good subject bibliography, if avail 
able, which cannot be found through the sub 
ject catalog and general periodical indexes. 


In certain subjects, an additional 15 to 60 


} 


ver cent of the material may pe found 
I 


through subject bibliography but not 
through the other two more gener il biblio 
graphi al tools. 

4. Good subject bibliography covering all 
fields of knowledge could replace the subject 
catalog. This is not a new idea. but | 


would like to add a note of caution in re 


gard to if, particularly for the benefit of 
catalogers who become dejected when they 
read statements of this kind and immedi 
ately want to be transferred to a public 

It will be years before 


we overcome the problems obstructing the 


service depar tment 


production of inclusive and udequate subject 
bibliography 


5s. Other things being equal he more 
specif the subject cover iwe ofa bibliog: 


: 
phy the more useful it is [his is apparent 
in 4 Shakespeare Bibliography which is d 


vided into very narrow categories. \ re 


t Dp 


search worker bringing a problem to a b 


liogr iphy of this type is mut h more likely to 


find assistance than in a bibliography di 


However, 


] 
corollary to this conclu 


vided into general subdivisions 
there is a significant 
sion. As bibliography becomes more and 
more specific the eftort requ red to create it 


and the magnitude of the final bibliography 


become yreater and vreater In other words 


if a bibliography on Shakespeare is divided 


into Six subheadings. no book will be cited 


more than six times in the bibliography ; but 
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if it is divided into 100 subheadings. it js 
quite possible for a general book to be cited 
40 or 50 times. l hose people who are pl in 
ning bibliography at the national and inter 
national level must not consider the problems 
confronting them insuperable. If we add 
these additional quantitative and qualitative 
elements, we do so at the expense of Decon 
ing unrealistic. On the other hand, there is 


little point of prod 


ucing nclusive national 
or international bibliog: iphy unless it is of 
such nature as to be useful in the ways out 
lined in this paper. 

6. No cataloget or period il indexer whe 
must cover a ve neral field or fields can con 
pete with the scholar who is producing sub 


rect bibliog iphy | rst € schol if nas 


advantage in knowledge of his area of in 


terest Second, and more in portant the 
subject bibliographer is working on entirel 
different principles from the subject cata 
loget and the period il indexer I he pit 


liogr ipher Is interested na 
He reads widely na genet il field ind in 
collateral fields: selects a part of a book 


Ww“ ich to the subirect catalovet seems un 


worthy ot emphas s if ilyzes nute part 
ot periodic il articles in the same w ind 
Drings ill ot these materials t gether t 
subject bibliog aphy rt ' t . ious 
Statistic | id ntaves 

he cataloger works on obviously difter 
ent principles For ex imple V annevat 
Bush's Modern Arms and Free Man is a 
outstanding book of the vear, an outstand 
ng book on the subject, and written by per 
haps the greatest living vuthorits n the 
field The subject catalog lists this book 


under two subjects, WAR and MUNI 
PIONS, despite the fact that the following 
subjects are « i RELIG 
ION AND SCIENCE; COMMUNISM 
DEMOCRACY ; PTOTALITARIAN 
ISM; WORLD WAR, 1939-46—GER 


Continued on page 227) 
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By WESLEY SIMONTON 


Duplication of Subject Entries in the 
Catalog of a University Library and 
Bibliographies in English Literature 


search worker” and “general reader.” By 
the former is meant those persons interested 
in an exhaustive study of a given subject, 
including faculty members, graduate stu- 
dents and visiting scholars. ‘The term 
general reader” includes both the under- 
graduate students of the liberal arts college 
which is part of the university, and also the 
research worker who is seeking information 
on a subject outside his sphere of major 
interest. [he undergraduate student usu- 
illy desires to have the entire literature of 
his subject made available to him; the re- 
search worker either consults “reserve” 
material containing assigned readings ot 
calls for books of an introductory nature on 
1 subject of interest. 

Ihe research worker's needs require the 
university librarian to develop the library's 
resources in certain fields of specialization as 
thoroughly as possible—by acquisition, in- 
terlibrary loan, and photographic duplica- 
tion. Further, the library must provide the 
bibliographical apparatus required for in- 
tensive study of a subject. As the university 
library grows in size, however, it becomes 
increasingly necessary to make provision for 
special services to the general reader which 
ire not found necessary in the smaller col- 
lege library. In a large university library 
the general reader is often at a loss in 
choosing a book because of the abundance 
of material available, much of which is too 
specialized to satisfy his needs. Some of the 


larger libraries have sought to solve this 
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sxroblem by establishing separate “under- 
probl I tablishing separat 


graduate” or “college” libraries, with the 
book stock limited to carefully chosen gen 


eral and introductory works on all subjects. 


The Nature of the Subject Catalog 


In considering the question of the nature 
of the subject catalog, the demands made 
on it by the users of the library should be 
kept in mind. It has been pointed out that 
the research worker should possess an ex 
haustive knowledge of the literature of his 
field of interest. Either he already has that 
knowledge or he is interested in acquiring it. 
In the former case, he has no need of a sub- 
to keep 


ject index of any sort (except 


abreast of current material) ; in the latter, 
he wants to know about everything written 
on the subject. In this case also, the sub 
ject catalog is of little use to him because it 
is limited to the material available in one 


library and because, in general, it catalogs 


by form and not by 


content. lo learn 
everything written on a particular subject, 
the research worker must sear h every avail 
able bibliography and the subject catalog 
represents only an intermediate step. Until 
libraries find some solution along the lines 
of Fremont Rider’s microcard, the needs of 
the research worker will remain unsatisfied. 
Furthermore, not only does the bibliogra 
phy recognize no limitations of location or 
form of material, but it is more aware of 
the method of the research worker than the 
catalog can hope to be, at least in its pres 


ent form. Swank’s study' has shown that 
the doctoral student in English literature 
finds his research directed more effectively 
library 


by the bibliography than by the 


subject catalog and classification scheme, 
even for materials contained in the library, 


simply because the bibliographer takes the 


reader’s point of view and the cataloger 
does not. 

On the other hand, the question of service 
to be provided to the general reader poses 
a problem which is the exact opposite to 
that raised by the needs of the research 
worker. The general reader wants only a 
few well-chosen general works on any given 
subject; if an undergraduate library exists 
and if it includes a good subject catalog, it 
will meet most of his needs. If, however 
the general reader must use the same cata 
log as the research worker, the situation js 
very different. Present-day university 
library subject catalogs are generally pro- 
duced to meet what are assumed to be the 
needs of the research worker, but as a 
matter of fact, the available evidence sug 
gests that the subject catalog is used far 
more frequently by the undergraduate than 
by the graduate student or faculty member. 


Miller's study 


at three university libraries 


yf the use of the card catalog 
indicated that 
the graduate student and faculty member 
used the catalog twice as often for locating 
a particular book as for choosing a book 
on a given subject, whereas the ratio of use 
by the undergraduate student was virtually 
one to one. As a result, he recommended 
development of the subject catalog to meet 
undergraduate needs and_ vocabulary 
Brown's investigation of the use of the sub 
ject catalog by graduate students in sociol 
found 


ogy at the University of Chicago 


! “ 
that they used it only as a “supplementary 


tool” to protessors’ suggested reading lists 
or to bibliographie -d in journals 
bibliographies contained in journal 


Nyholm or 


the reaction to the change from dictionary 


or books. A recent report by 


catalog to divided catalog at the University 


of California’ showed that the faculty ap- 


2 Miller. Robert A On the P f the Car 
Catalog Library Quarter ' 1 4 

* Brown, Margaret ( The Graduate Student's Ux 

the Subject Catalog ge and Research ' 

rare 8 7-08, Tuly 
* Nyhol Amy Wow Ca » Ex s It 
Div ed Catalog { Je and € rare 
2 July 8 
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proved of the change because it separated 
the author entries, which they used almost 
little-used subject 


exclusively, from the 


entries. The students also liked the divi- 
sion because it made the subject entries 
more directly available than before. In 
many instances they had not even been 
aware of their existence. However they 
still found the subject catalog difficult to 
ise because of the great number of entries 


inder many headings. 


Coordination the Subject Catalog with 


Existing Subject Bib ljographies 


The evidence of these studies suggests 
that the subject catalog of the large uni 
versity library, which attempts to provide 
1 subject approach to every separately 
ssued work contained in the library, often 
either the research worker 


This fail 


fails to serve 
r the general reader eftectively 
ure will occur most frequently in the case 
of broad subject headings, such as ‘ English 
Political 


literature “Economics and 


science. If it is assumed that large accu- 
mulations of cards under such headings are 
§ limited use to the research worker be 
cause they do not constitute a complete 
ibliography of the subject, and are of little 


reader because theit 
renders eftective selection of 
lesired material difficult, the necessity of 
their inclusion in the catalog may be ques- 
Elimination of unnecessary sub 
reducing the 


ect cards would result in 


present size of the italog thereby mini 


mizing present difficulties of physical ar 


rangement Further, in the future the 
naking of subject entries as material Is ac 
juired may be reduced, thereby effecting 


economies in the number of cards to be made 
ind filed 

Two of the most common objections to 
eliminating subject cards from the catalog 
have been (1 that the catalog should con 


JULY, 


1950 


tain a record of all the material in the 
library on a given subject, and (2) that 
the catalog should bring together material 
scattered through many bibliographies and 
material not available in any bibliography, 
due either to its rarity or to its recency. As 
a result, the catalog helps to identify items 
inadequately cited, which may be checked 
under subjects as well as under author. 
These two theories have been propounded 
most frequently by reference librarians, 
and it is doubtless true that their arguments 
are based on extensive use of the catalog in 
this way. However, as has been pointed 
out, it is impossible for the catalog to con- 
tain a complete record of all the resources 
of the library on a given subject unless the 
library is willing to resort to detailed 
analysis of periodicals, series, reports and 
other similar publications. It was the pur- 
pose of the present study to secure a partial 
inswer to the second of these arguments. If 
it can be shown that in certain subject 
fields the subject catalog represents in large 
measure duplication of bibliographies al- 
ready in existence, the second argument will 
lose much of its validity as far as those 
subject fields are concerned. ‘To date, only 
two systematic studies of this sort of dupli- 
cation have been made. 

The first of these® determined the relative 
eficiency of the card catalogs of several 
large college and university libraries and 
of government indexes in making available 
the contents of federal documents, and 
found that use of the catalog had to be 
supplemented by use of the indexes if a 
significant number of the important works 
found. The 


Schloeder’s “Selective Subject Cataloging,’” 


was to be second study, 


Camplhe e A \ Study of e Exter 

¥ Exis e P te Government Indexes and Cata 
" Can Replace the Card Catalogue Making the 
Cor ts of Federal Documer vailabl Bulletir 
he Oklahom lgricultural and Mechanical College 
Bulletin N 7. vol. 36, no. 17, November 1030 
Schloeder Elmer “Selective Subject Cataloging 

4 Preliminary Analysis of a Possible Means of Redu 
- 
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found that 73.2 per cent of the titles listed 
under certain medical subject headings in 
the dictionary catalog of the Chicago Uni 
versity Libraries were also listed in the 
Index-Catalogue of the Surgeon General s 
Office (another 13.6 per cent being of too 


recent a date to permit inclusion in the 


bibliography 
Scope and Method of the Present Stud, 


‘The present study was undertaken tor 
the purpose of ascertaining similar informa 
tion in the field of English literature. “lwo 
subdivisions of this field were chosen for 
study, namely, the Shakespeare literature 


and the Chaucer literature. The catalog 


chosen for study was the main, or “gen 


eral,” catalog of the Columbia U niversity 
Libraries. This is a union cat ilog of all 
the holdings of the libraries in the Columbia 
system, with the exception of those of the 


Teachers’ College Library and aportion of 


those in the Law Library As such, it 
includes main entries for all materials in all 


libraries, main and det irtmental, and omits 


secondary entries for works on spec ilized 
] 


] ] | } 
legal ind medica subjects only As of 


! , 
July I, 1947, the total number of volumes 
in the Columbia University Libraries was 


1 
1.300.275 it that time the cataiog con 


sisted of 2660 trays, containing approx 


' , 
mately 2.000.000 cards figured on th 
basis ofr 1000 cards per tray . For nea;riy 
23 vears t has been the POLICY of the 
library to issign subject head nyvs to every 
item < italoged is a separate, regar lless of 

, . 
size or tormat. Analytics have been made 
very sparingly Prior to 1920 it was the 
pr ictice fo bind sever il pamphlets 0 other 
minor works nm one vol me viving n . 
entries for each iten ut only one subject 
: a . 
entrv for the volume as a whole In iter 
g B ‘ ‘ 
ahve M.A { ( 
ct Ar \ t 
' ‘ 


I 


1any of these pieces 


cataloged so as to prov ide subDject entries tor 
- 


ear h 


In 


in 


investigating the materi 


dividual iten 


it oF Shake 


speare tound in the Columbia catalog. the 


ll y hree hry ] ashy 
roliowing three road sul 


were 


likely 


chosen tor study is 1 


} 


to De consulted 


SHAKESPEARI not subdivid 


SPEAR 


BIOGRAPHY SH 


ect headings 
eing headings 

the reade: 
ed SHAKE 


AK ESPEARI 


CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION 


Under these headings and under the head 
' ' let 
nvestigated later CHAUCER Colun 
has included entries for all materials it 
loged ] ] 
oper separ itely rey irdiess of t pe of 
material or location in the library systet 
' " : 

Lhe oniy exception tor the mate il unde 

' ' 
Shakespeare ~ 1 singie entry tor three 
pamphlet \ mes which nciude tota 

? 
tf 10 titles Fo purposes t this study t 
Vas dec ded to treat these Works Ss if the 
had been given separate subject entri f 
7 

ew of Columbia's present po s out 
ned wove H tchcock s stud ft nd 4 
types of material tor which ove sO pe ent 
of the libraries questioned agree nit 
ting subject entries. Of these only two are 
Ippi ible to the subject under study here 
pamphlet collections and dissertation colle 
tions Ihe findings t ti ti t the 
Colun 1 catalog n theretore, be a 
ww other libraries in tl ht of tl 
method of handling these tvpes of materials 

' ' 

is compared to the Columbia [ t 

' 
ncluding subject entries { then 
Quantitative Findir 

All titles sted ‘ the three yiect 
headit S nadicated a ve were seat he | 
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a) iphies to determine 


reader interested in a 


¥f works on Shake 


1 rapny if Shake 
Jaggard’s Shake 
Oil ind the bibli 
¢ She é ré I hy 
s¢ rif ip! Cs alt 
Ebisch S.A.A 
pectively lhe 
ecked t orade 
ed the one most 
tective search of the 
of 1947 ecaus 

( ou 10 
t ) liog yhy 
those checked sub 
! lered that any 
phies the sc es 
nd the scope of 
502 titles sted in 
457, Or QI pe cent 
rie oY iphies 


I te tudyv wa 
existence t uch 
rit UO; 
Te \} ¢ t 
I t Chauce to 
pie t w Griffith 
ni re Ss c sting 
ly shed through 
th ' 
? ' ? ~f 
ke n W 
\l le Es 
e to g 
t Shake [ Vas 
the d I é I 
e Ls ] cata 
‘ (dt 42 tles 


listed in the Columbia catalog, 133, or 94 
per cent, were found to be listed in the bib- 
liographies—123 in Hammond, Griffith and 
Martin, and 10 in Wells. Three of the bib- 
S.A.A., S.J., 


are admittedly periodical publi- 


liographies used in this study 
and Wells 
cations and thus do not present the material 
included in as convenient a form as does the 
catalog. However, the question involved in 
this study is not one of convenience per se. 
The catalog is obviously easier to use for 
those titles to which subject headings have 
been assigned. In this connection, the possi- 

lity of use of the shelflist as a classified 
italog which duplicates to a certain extent 
the work of the subject catalog should also 
be kept in mind. ‘The question is rather, 
how muc h material does the subject catalog 
locate which the bibliographies do not also 
make available in light of the assumption 
that the research worker must always con- 
sult the bibliographies for a complete listing 


of material of interest? 


Oualitative lindings 


At this point it is appropriate to consider 
the qualitative value of the bibliographies. 
Of the several works examined, only two, 
» J ind Wells represent less detailed sub- 
ect cataloging than the Columbia catalog. 
Both employ only a single heading for the 
material on Shakespeare and Chaucer, re- 
spectively. ‘The subdivisions of the other 
bibliographies are basically similar to those 


Jaggard and S.A.A. are 


of the catalog. 
directly comparable to the catalog in that 
many subdivisions are used and they are 
rranged alphabetically. However Ebisch, 
Hammond, Griffith and Martin, while in- 
luding even more subdivisions than the 
catalog, employ a classified arrangement 
which brings together material under major 
headings. 

The 242 titles common to the catalog and 
to Ebisch were checked in the latter by 
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major subdivision in order to compare the 
subject cataloging of the two tools and to 
ascertain the number of titles made available 
under each subdivision. ‘This comparison of 
the qualitative value of the Columbia cata- 
log and of Ebisch indicated two things. 
First, and more important, under each of 
the broad subjects chosen for study, the 
single bibliography listed a number of titles 
which should be sufficient for the general 
reader. For example, under the subdi 
and “Shake- 


a total of 69 titles 


visions “Shakespeare’s life’ 
speare’s personality,” 
was listed, including 27 under “The most 
important biographies (including general 
studies of Shakespeare's life and works).” 
This may be compared with the catalog’s 


; 


heading SHAKESPEARE—BIOGRAPHY, under 


which §2 titles were entered. In this con 
nection it should be remembered that the 
bibliography is consciously selective as com 
pared with the catalog, resulting in a list of 
titles more likely to be of value to the gen 
eral reader. 

Second, it was found that the heading 
used in the bibliography was in virtually 
every case more specific or more indicative 
of the book’s actual contents than that of the 
catalog Thus, of the 242 titles, 70 were 
listed under equivalent headings in the cata 


log and in the bibliography. Another 139 


titles were listed in the catalog under 
SHAKESPEARE. Since the bibliography con 
tains no such broad heading as this, all of 
these titles were listed under a more specif 
heading. The remaining 33 books, listed 
under difterent headings in the catalog and 
in the bibliography, were examined individ 
ually (by reading the preface to discover the 
author’s purpose and by scanning the con 
tents) to ascertain which tool provided a 
better subject heading. The bibliography 
proved better in 30 cases, leaving only three 
titles out of 242 in which the catalog head 


ing was better than that of the bibliography. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


This study indicates that the practice of 
assigning subject headings to all items cata- 
loged as separates in the Columbia Univer. 
sity Libraries has resulted in files of titles 
under certain broad Chaucer and Shake. 
speare headings which represent almost com- 
plete quantitative duplication of the entries 
in certain basic bibliographies on the same 
subjects. Further, the subject cataloging 
of the bibliographies is more specific than 
that of the catalog for titles common to 
both. 

The implication of these findings in re 
gard to the use of the subject catalog by 
the research worker and by the general 
reader are plain. For the research worker 
the catalog lists only a handful of titles 
not available in the bibliographies, with 
which he is presumably already familiar, 
due primarily to two considerations: few 
analytics and only those titles held by a 
single library are included. For him the 
catalog would provide better service if it 
listed only those titles not already available 
in the bibliographies. He could thereby 
ascertain directly the titles held by the | 
brary with which he is likely to be un- 
acquainted, For the general reader, the 
catalog lists too many titles for eftective 
selection of the book to satisfy his parti ular 
needs. With the exception of the most re 
cent titles, the bibliographies provide better 
guidance since those of first importance 
(Ebisch for Shakespeare and Hammond and 
Martin for Chaucer) provide annotations to 
guide him in his choice of an individual title 

In the light of these findings, certain 
recommendations may be made concerning 
the library's policy of including subject 
entries in the catalog for works which are 
already available through bibliographies. If 
it is assumed that a smaller catalog is de- 
sirable, the library can achieve this end in 
one of two ways. The first method would 
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€ of 


ata- 
ver 
itles 
ake 
om 
tries 
ame 
ring 
han 


| to 


he to eliminate all entries for titles listed in 
the bibliographies, making a general refer 
ence to these works under the subject head 
ing in question. This would involve a 
purely mechanical operation and would 
leave in the catalog only a few older titles 
und all of those titles published after the 
effective date of the latest bibl ogi phy. It 
would seem to be an effective method of 


serving the needs of the research worker, but 


. , , 
it would only partially satisfy those of the 
gener il re der. 

In order to fulfil its obligations to the 


der, the cat ilog should include a 


TS 


certain basic number of titles of first im por- 


tance, not limited by date of publication. 
The selection of these titles may be made 
either by specialists on the library staft, the 
faculty, or by cooperation Detween these 
two groups he b] ography might well 
furnish startir | mt wt selection of 
those older titles which e still of first 
mportance \s more recent titles are 
icquired Dy the library thev would be 
examined to determine their qualifications 
for inclusion in this group Lhe subject 
e would be broken into two parts and an 
ntroducto puide card Jf ed at the evINn 
ning of the file ling 

For t ting of material 

n th t see the followin bh 

hie 

his g n File A a selected 

p ip ort t first | t e and in 

File B titles hel the iry 

yt } n ] P ¢ the } sliog 

phies above 
Chis procedure would in some ways involve 
more work than the present policy of indis 
criminate listing of all works on a given 
subject. Further, it would require some 


training of the catalog users by reference or 


s OF it least, a different 


kind of training from that which they now 
receive. It should result in a more meaning- 
ful catalog, especially for the general reader, 
who, according to the available evidence, 
uses the subject catalog far more frequently 
than the research worker. 

The extent to which the library may find 
it possible to reduce the size and increase 
the effectiveness of its subject catalog, will 
of course be limited by the number and na- 
ture of subject bibliographies available. 
This study has been concerned only with 
those bibliographies of value in certain areas 
of English literature. For any large-scale 
program it will be necessary to make similar 
investigations in other subject fields. The 
most efficient method of carrying out this 
work would seem to be through the establish- 
ment of something like the “bibliographical 
service department” proposed most recently 
by Swank,'® a department which would be 
responsible for the correlation of the subject 
catalog and subject bibliographies. 

he next stage is that of developing 
subject bibliographies in fields where they 
do not now exist. At present Harvard is 
planning to produce subject bibliographies 
based on its extensive holdings, to be used in 
place of the card catalog. Cooperation of 
other scholarly libraries in this project would 
result in bibliographies of first importance in 
many subject fields. Further, this project 
should be coordinated with Ellsworth’s 
proposals concerning centralized cataloging 


't which envision the 


for scholarly libraries, 
creation of printed cumulative union author 
catalogs, including as a by-product printed 
subject bibliographies, both comprehensive 
and selective-annotated. Only by providing 
such services will the large university li- 
brary meet the needs of its two types of 
users—the research worker and the general 
reader. 


° wank f it. ft ; 


» ' 
% Elisworth, Ralph E “Centralized Cataloging for 
S rly Libraries Library Quarterly 15:237-43, 
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By ROGER PATTRELL BRISTOL 


Control of Subject Information: 


Can It Be Mechanized? 


Mr. Bristol is head of the Catalog De 
partment, Peabody Institute Library, Balti 


more. 


© librarians the Industrial Revolution 

bears the aspect of a communicational 
revolution, which in the past century has 
produced an ever-swelling flood of into 
mational materials, many in new media. 
Within the limits of printed matter the mass 
of information is so huge that it has been 
Nevertheless 


the inventory approach has resulted in the 


dificult even to inventory it. 


building up of trade bibliographies, printed 
library catalogs ind union <« italogs all oT 
which arrange in convenient torn ind in 
relatively few alphabets millions of titles 
mostly by author, and which among them 
come close to complete coverage In this 
country a complete inventory, if not within 
reach, is at least within sight along the lines 
suggested by Ellsworth in 1948 

The next logical step is fo control the 
subject information in_ the _ inventory. 
Plainly this is vastly more difhcult. For in 
stance, serial publicat ons can be inventoried 
fairly easily through union lists: but “the 
bibliography of serial contents is of a magni- 
tude to dwarf the problem of monograph 


\loreover 


bibliography 


to subtiect bibliography there is no defina 
ble em no consistent national or annual 
' } ( ( 
; N s 
W I Ru VB S I 
| Ml ’ rer 


limitation, no reliable or even desirable uni 
tormity of interpretation, and a great desire to 


reduce the mass selectively 


The problem of recording this mass of 
subject information is an immense one. Yet 
it is at least equaled in difficulty by the 
problem of releasing recorded information 
swiftly and completely enough to satisfy 
modern research. In the humanities, it is 
true, scholars have long been accustomed to 
the leisurely pursuit ot learning; nor is the 
mass of information, though rapidly spread- 
ing, Dursting all bounds as 1s the literature 
of science. Scientific research cannot wait. 
In the field ot chemistry. for instance Jatte* 
points out that developments which hitherto 
took decades now take only a few years, 
and that the rate of change is Increasing. 
Scientists are confronted with a mass of 
observations, facts and ideas which they are 
not able to put to use 

What would satisfy the scientific re 
searcher Without regard tor the means 
ised to obtain it, he wants a small record 
one which will not baffle him by its im 
mensity or its con plex ty; he wants a 
omplete record, one which has over 
no pertinent information > he wants a con 


} 


venient record, one which can be used whet 


ever he chooses : and ne wantS a guicr 


record, one which can be had in a matter of 
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1 1 
hours, not weeks 


with the 


which is 


His desires jibe perfectly 
iim of every reference librarian 


surely this: the release of the maxi 


accurate information with the mini 


me and eftort 


this background classifications 





. : 
subject catalogs, and indexing services 
tools tan i to every lbrarialr though 
fren excellent findir de ces } e yprave 

, 1 
efects both in rec lin ind in releasing 
subsect ntormatior 4 tics of library 

' 
aasif t ns h e conciuded that Too little 
ntormat ' eleased ind that the effort 
— , ' ' 
expended ! } rhe nemes wort s 
4 I 2 
A ' : 
' ' 
issifie t t or the puzzle oiving 
' ' , ; 

type else wh ad they become catalovers 
nd issif af ¢ een so intent on fit 
, ks int feation systems that 
shee hawe inet ht of the fundamental ques 
rior rf the ve ettectiveness of the 
vork Certain 1 classification scheme 

' 

Ss gravel\ wantil ? ? a eTSO to 
» Deol a , P a et informa 
one it t if 1 if the ' issurance 
her e thar ; tor + the tormation 
f f | . f t r ¢ rj isin rT 

it mw safe ft t e ¢ ect headings 
. ne +} ' 

esi f ire r ’ ? 7 [ more 1 

rrowtl nd result hots = boon 
é ise ore t nat n than de lassif 
thos But they release enough? Ax 

ng t Pettee. th Rain eal 
’ nt ft ‘ P 

‘ x } t r rt ess olar eed 
es es the s ect t { " n 
ent ‘ - eeide 1 n theme 
. r e «ft eas the n tit e at 
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books through which he expects to search pa 
tiently. 


But scientific researchers are increasingly 
the drudg 
Not only are 
are humanly fal- 
Ball, they 


simply cannot remember all the terms relat 


unwilling to undergo “patiently” 
ery of literature searching. 
scientists impatient; they 
well. 


lible as According to 


oO a given area of scientific effort, or 


even of any one major science. Moreover, 


i system of complete cross-reterencing among 
all related entries in a large index creates an 
unwieldy bulk and a sense of frustration in 
to follow a train of association 

Researchers are even 


I ugene Ww. Scott, for 


demanding more 


subject ipproaches. 
example, states that some Research and De 


velopment Board technical papers may need 


trom 100 to 1000 headings adequately to 
over the potentialities. Standard library 


subject heading work is simply not equal 


to such a task. Present library practices 


ire so laborious that much material is obso- 


! ] 
lete betore it is usable; subject heading 


workers cannot know enough fields 


thoroughly; transactions, pamphlets and 


which often contain the latest and 


best information, are usually not analyzed. 


Subject work within libraries is even now, 
n fact, less important than subject work 


outside them; “the major problem of subject 


ibliography is the problem of indexing and 


ipstracting serials. Indexing services, 


inder the auspices of private enterprise and 


ft scientific societies 


have made extensive 


iT roads on the 


bibliography of serial con 


} 
tents but their coverage is slow, and in 


complete in spite of their minuteness ; accord 


ng to Coblans only a third of the real 








total of worth-while scientific papers gets in- 
dexed. Yet the bulk, because of the minute- 
ness of what has been done, has prevented 


Bibliog 


raphies, more useful to scholars than subject 


as much cumulation as is needed. 


catalogs because they take the reader’s point 
of view, go beyond the confines of a single 
library; but they too do not give complete 
coverage of the field, nor are they rapidly 
compiled. 

Perhaps it would be possible to achieve 
control of subject information by coordinat 
ing all these tools, but successful coordina 
tion is certainly far off. Such coordination, 
even if theoretically possible, will never suc 
ceed until libraries cease to rely on handi 
craft tools and until they develop mechanical 
devices for the release of information which 
are in step with the communicational revolu 
tion which has caused their bibliographic 
woes. 

For some 15 years sporadic experiments 
have been carried out on various mechanical 
devices cards, magnet 


punched tape, 


coded metal plates, and coded microfilm. 


Of these the most widely known are the 
two types of punched cards, edge-notched 
and over-all punched. In this country the 
principal supplier of edge-notched cards is 
the McBee-Keysort Company; the field of 
over-all punched cards is dominated by the 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

Keysort cards, best known to librarians, 
They 
in size, but all have rows of holes punched 


When a card is 


converted 


operate on a simple principle. vary 
close to the card margins. 


coded, certain holes are into 
notches extending to the edge of the card. 
Sorting the file of cards is done by running 
a long needle through the proper hole; the 
notched cards fall out when the file is lifted 
on the needle. 

Library uses of Keysort cards have been 
mostly confined to circulation control. In 


stallations for control of subject information 
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have been made chiefly for individuals or fo: 
small special libraries, particularly in various 
enterprises where technical chemistry is in 
volved. Information can easily be recorded 
on the cards; even abstracts can be typed 
on them or inserted in them in windows. 
The cards can also be searched easily, but 
not fast enough for large installations. 
They 


supply a printed record. 


are not easily reproduced and do not 
In short, edge 
notched cards seem best adapted to fields in 
which there are a large number of simple 
elements which relate to a 


definite com 


paratively small number of core ideas. It is 


unlikely 


larger bibliographic installations than spe 


that they will ever be useful in 


cial libraries, and in those only if they do 
not use more than 10,000 cards in a single 
file. 

Over-all punched typified by 
1.B.M. cards, differ markedly from Keysort 
In 1.B.M. cards rectangular holes 


are punched by machine in certain fixed loca 


cards, 
cards. 


tions. “All the holes punched are identical 


in size and shape, but are given meaning by 
their location in any one of the possible 960 
Sorting must also be done by 


‘The newest 1.B.M. machines sort 


cards at 650 a minute: 


positions.” 
machine. 
10.000 cards « in be 
searched in 15 minutes. 

For any type of installation, bibliographic 
or not, 1.B.M. equipment, being much more 


Keysort 


adaptation to the job in hand; ts costliness 


complex than requires careful 
necessitates thorough advance pl inning ; use 
must be fairly constant to justify the cost; 
difhculties are likely to 


but savings in money and time may be con 


unforeseen occur 


siderable. “T'wo facts about punched cards 


ire worth noting: (1) almost all library in 


stallations for any purpose W hatever have 


been made within the last 20 vears: and 


(2) extension of uses from one application 
to another has been cautious and has re 


sD ' 
Peak ty i Re 
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quired each library staff to adapt the ma- 
chines to each new use. 

Unlike Keysort cards, the theoretical cod- 
ing capacity of 1.B.M. cards is astronomical. 
Though the actual capacity is far less (be- 
cause the cards are generally broken down 
into fields), it is still more than adequate to 
code any present or likely future list of 
headings. Moreover, the I.B.M. people are 
currently engaged on a development which 
will permit random punching anywhere on 
the surface of the card and thus immensely 
increase the coding capacity. 

I.B.M. selecting equipment is several 
times faster than Keysort. Sorting 40,000 
cards an hour sounds like a tremendous 
speed until one stops to think of Lbrary 
situations in which it might be necessary to 
search a million cards, which would take 
upwards of four seven-hour days. Large li- 
braries, the ones most likely to use 1.B.M. 
cards for the control of subject information, 
are thus faced with a dilemma. The larger 
they are, the more they need rapid searching. 
But the larger their collections, the longer 
would be the search required, and the more 
searches would be called for. 

Can the information on I.B.M. cards 
be reproduced in usable form? What might 
be called “‘invisible’’ bibliographies, consist- 
ing of cards with holes in them. can be 
produced by reproduction of the cards them- 
selves (at a distance if desired) by means 
of the card-operated tape punch, followed by 
the tape-controlled card punch. For repro- 
duction of the actual information on the 
cards in printed, readable form the best 
means is the I.B.M. tabulator, which has 
enabled various agencies to carry out print 
ing and publication successfully. ‘The pub- 
lication Ww hich comes nearest to the appear- 
ance of ordinary printing is the index to the 
Bibliography of Agriculture, which has been 
issued by means of the tabulator. Use of 
1.B.M. cards makes it possible for monthly 


indexes to be cumulated into an annual 


Jl & 1950 


issue, and for a subject index to be prepared. 

The three requirements which any sys- 
tem of control of subject information must 
fulfil are these: adequate recording, swift 
and thorough searching, and reproducing in 
usable form. In selection speed, coding ca- 
pacity, and release of information in printed 
form I.B.M. cards excel Keysort cards. 
But bins of 1.B.M. cards take a great deal 
of space; the machines are complicated and 
costly to install and operate; and they are 
still not fast enough to perform the maxi- 
mum job to be done. 

In the literature on punched cards the 
dimensions of that job have not been clearly 
marked. Many writers assume that what is 
required is a search of the material available 
within a single specialized library. If this is 
all, either catalog cards or punched cards 
will do the job, the latter somewhat more 
speedily. As the information coded into the 
cards of a single library is limited, so is the 
information extracted. 

Other writers, particularly in the field 
of science, tacitly assume that what is desired 
is a search of the total subject bibliography 
of a special field. Some writers seem to 
expect also the rapid production of printed, 
cumulative bibliographies. Such demands 
make Keysort cards and even 1.B.M. cards 
appear slow and clumsy. Some swifter and 
more flexible tool is needed. 

Such a tool is the Rapid Selector, now 
being developed at the Department of Agri- 
culture Library. It is based on coded micro- 
filmy run at enormous speed past a camera 
which photographs all items having a given 
code designation and records them on film 
or sensitized paper. The machine was de- 
veloped during the late 1930's at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and al- 
though it never operated successfully there, 
the principles on which it was constructed 
are basically those of the machine at the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Each separate frame on the film is di- 
I 
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line running 


‘| he 


information section of each frame contains 


vided into two sections by a 


lengthwise down the center of the film 
an abstract, a citation, a photograph, draw 
ings or any other kind of information which 
Alongside the information 


can be filmed. 


section is a code section, which in an ex 
tremely small space permits a choice among 
number at present 


As the 
, 


film runs at high speed through the selector 
| 


an extremely large 


10,000,000 of coding positions. 


It Passes over a scanning pl ite set to match 
the code designation of the particular subject 
on which the 


When 


operator wishes information 


the code patterns match exactly, a 


flash lamp is set off and the selected items 
ire photographed on recording film, Eithet 
positives or negatives can be made Nega 


° 1 
sx8 inches in size are not entirely 


tives 


without blur but are readable 


difhiculty 


Currently the Rapid Sel ove! 


ector scans 


75,000 suDjects a minute | he mec h inisn 


which moves the recording film into pos 


tion is not vet able to keep up with the pas 


sage of the information him across the scar 


ning plate. Thus if similar subjects are 


extremely close together, the second may be 


, , 
missed by the recording film unless the pro 


? 
jection machine is slowed dowr When this 
technical difficulty is obviated, even h gher 


speeds will be poss ble 

l'o date developn ent and research on the 
R ipid Selector 
has 


Technical Services in 


it the Departn ent of Agr 
npeen 


culture 


Office of 


ment of Commerce Moreover, the first 
70,000 O.S.R.D reports were run on the 
| 


selector Tor purposes or experiment ifio;#n 


I xcept for the P.B. report'® which was pub 


lished by the Office of Technical 


in the summer of 1949 little public ty 
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been given the research done, and compara 
tively few people have even seen the ma 


chine in operation. ‘Those who have, agree 
is to Its prac ticability 


lhe Rapid Selector 


a tool for 


' ’ 
is Clearly superior to 


punched cards as the control of 
subject information. It can record a variety 
of materials on a single reel ; it is highly eco 


nomical of space; it handles materials thou 


sands of times faster than punched cards; 


gives the searcher his information n ne 


form of 4 copy of the origin il. lo scientiti 
researchers it can supply bibliographies, with 


or without abstracts, almost instantaneously 


In short, the Rapid Selector is 


forward step in solv 


making 
so yreat a ing the prod 


lems of selection of information and of re 


production that the next step must De t iken 
by those who insert material into the record 
th lect hy] } 
Since the selector ts capable of searching an 
] 
immense literature and siftiu out com] lete 
ntormation on a topic t is NOW poss ble t 
consider whether total cover ive shal De 


} ' ] 
ittempted. [he development of selection Dy 


: , 
mechanical means does not solve 


ieimn, mut if does rocus our } 
more sharply. 
Regardless of the degree of totality that 


may some day be achieved, it is plain that 
mechanized selection, especial! vy means of 
the Rapid Selector will vreatl iftect the 
older bibliographic tools. Classification sys 
tems in libraries will become less and less 
mportant and w ll become useful chiefly as 
i means of assigning < il] numbers As for 
catalogs, it a recent meeting of the Na 

land-Virginia group of catalogers Shaw said 


Rapid Selector 


' ' 
iy eventually take the place 


of the 


t onal < ird italog | in ilso onvinced it 


1 


will never take the pl ice 

W hether or not the card catal ” 

to ultimate extinction ft is certain 
' 

will decline even suDbDiect cata 


logs will dwindle 


n importance ; 


! 


nto find ng lists, for wi 
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they are today used far more than is ad ists will rise in esteem in the eyes of both 
mitted But subject cataloging, the most their own and other professions. 
intellectually demanding of present-day cata It should be noted that it has been 
oging techniques, will come into its own. assumed that libraries and librarians will 
One of the most fertile fields for the new take the initiative in guiding the new biblio 
tools is the control of materials which have graphic tools. But it is equally possible 
ulready been indexed and abstracted, rather that just as indexes and bibliographies were 
than direct! of subrect content For ex viven over to outside agencies, so the new 
ample t would take the Rapid Selector devices will be grasped most eagerly by those 
or ibout nutes to review all the who first realize their potentialities. If this 
entries that e appeared in the last 30 comes to pass, if libraries do not seize the 
¢ sin Cher fhstracts Hence in opportunity afforded by the new tools, it is 
dexes will continue to expand And hence all too probable that their research collec- 
subject taloging. in the sense of analysis tions will be left to wither into innocuous 
f information, will require greater skill desuetude while other agencies take over 
nd higher standards of subject knowledge their research functions. _ Machines do not 
Lib “ { subject special change human nature: but automotive trans 


portation has certainly disposed of the horse 


and bugev. 


Subject Bibliography Versus Subject Catalog 


{ nlinued ty v1 hadge 214) 
\IANY EDULCATION EVOLI subject bibliography. However, we do not 
TION; PHILOSOPHY; SCIENCI have an adequate number of capable people 
STUDY AND TEACHING; MEDI n our profession to provide the leadership let 
CINI STUDY AND ‘TEACHING ilone the army of trained scholars necessary 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DI to do the spade work. Perhaps the latter is 
| I NS] not a function of our profession, but if we 
7. Thet ed when we need to are to assert leadership we must either de 
te the ‘ f good subject bibliogra velop capable bibliographers in adequate 
Ihe protession wishes to as numbers within our profession or import 
; P n the production ot them into librarianship from other fields. 
Rare Books in the University Library 
Rar / ‘ Un ty Library, pub shed as Part II of the July 1949, issue of ¢ ollege 
nd R Libra f ssued as a separate by A.C.R.L., received an impressive review 
rT) I ! / / if Suppl Li ni tor April 28 19gso ( opies ot Rare Books m 
Lil t t \ ible at A.C.R.L. Headquarters, American Library Asso 
( 
»? 








By CARL M. WHITE 


A New Mechanism in the Organiza- 
tion of Library Service in the 


Northeast 


Dr. White is director of libraries and dean 
of the School of Library Service, Columbia 


University. 


M’ UNDERSTANDING is that the purpose 
of this meeting is to see whether we 
cannot unite the results of two independent 
but overlapping series of conversations on 
library cooperation. In one series, the par 
ticipants have been limited to librarians in 
New York City; in the other, to four large 
research institutions which later invited first 
three, then four, other similar institutions to 
join them. Today the basis of these conver 
sations is still further broadened 

The two original groups have found the 
problem we are discussing at this meeting 
exceedingly complex. They have neverthe- 
less made encouraging progress and have suc 
ceeded in making errors, if at all, in almost 
opposite directions. A man may perhaps be 
permitted to do some fumbling in trying to 
get his shoulder under a heavy load. By such 
fumblings, we find we have been working 
our way around this sizable undertaking till 
we are now in sight of one another, one 
group narrowing its approach from a more 
general consideration of the various possi 
bilities of library cooperation, the other 
broadening its approach from a considera- 


tion of the advantages to a small number of 


the larger research libraries of off-campus 
low-cost storzge for little-used books. 

In recent weeks, every effort has been 
joined to close the gap between these two 
approaches, and it is with high expectations 
in this matter of resolving any remaining 
differences in viewpoint that we look for 
ward to hearing the paper by Mr. Metcalf 
today. Our senior research library director 
in the Northeast, Mr. Metcalf, is undertak 
ing the difficult task of outlining in concrete 
terms a proposal for action on which it is to 
be hoped we can all unite. Such an assign 
ment, undertaken in behalf of the Northeast 
asa whole, makes it hitting tor all of us to 
gather around and help as best we can, but | 
confess I was at first at a loss to know how 
| was supposed to do so when the invitation 
cime to prepare w hat amounts to a separate 
paper on essentially the same topic. I gather, 
however, that those who planned the pro 
gram wished something like a case history of 
group thinking on library cooperation. They 
reasoned, it appears, that a connected state 
ment showing where the librarians of New 
York City have arrived and why and how 
they happened to arrive there would, in a 
small way, supplement a call to action by 
providing background—a partial rationale 
for the idea of a northeastern regional li- 
brary. 

I shall be glad to do what I can with 


such an assignment, but I must point out at 
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once that the views of New York City li 
brarians have nowhere been formally de- 
fined. In fact their views are so plastic that 
any attempt at this stage to project them as 
fixed or final would not only be premature; 
it would tend to clamp a strait jacket on 
healthy growth. I must therefore limit my 
self to something like a biographical inter- 
pretation of the short life of this series of 
conversations. In so aoing, I shall draw 
mostly on the work of a steering committee 
and two supporting committees, and for 
short I shall refer to them as the “N.Y. com 
mittees ” or just “committees : 

Before launch ng into this story | ought 
to acknowledge that we have been free bor 
rowers. We have tried to keep in mind the 
experience en bodied in other cooperative un 
dertakings and so far as in us lay to pene 
trate the larger meaning or mpl cations of 
developments—the emergence 
of biblic yra vhical centers, for ex imple the 
reation of the New England Deposit Li 
rary and Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
he organization of Danish public libraries 
irough which each can tap 
ve resources of others, the National Central 
We are un 


Library in London, and so on 


der no illusion about how rare indeed origi 

nality Ss except as it s either a new irrange 
. } le’ ] 

nent of other peoples ideas or a creation 

illed for so urgently by changed condi 

tions that the solution its alre idy, so to speak 
the ait that is, half formed in the 


ninds of irious intell gent people whe tace 
essentially the same conditions. 

One of our main conclusions can be stated 
lhe N.Y. committees 
ire of the opinion that the wisest course to 
de ff irsued in developing research library 
service in the northeastern United States is 


. } } 1 
o establish a new type of regional library in 


either one of two forms: 1) a library serv 

g primarily the research requirements of 
the 12 to 1§ llion people in the local met 
JULY Os 


ropolitan district, or (2) a library serving 
the research requirements of the 38 or 39 
million people in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. A comparison of 
these two regions shows that, whereas 
roughly half as many people live in the met- 
ropolitan district as live in the rest of the 
Northeast, the smaller region comprising a 
few counties in three states spreads over 
only about one-seventieth or one seventy- 
fifth of the land area embraced by the nine 
states in New England and the Middle At- 
lantic States. It must be clear to all, as it is 
to us, that there would be some advantages 
in using the smaller region, with its great 
population packed into a few political units, 
as a basis of planning the next step, even if 
that step be conceived as only the first one 
toward a regional library for the whole 
Northeast; but we see in the use of the 
larger region enough potential advantages to 
be willing to join the rest of you in exploring 
the opportunities and risks of using the 
larger region as a basis of planning from the 
start. One member of the N.Y. circle 
summed it up this way: There are enough 
resources outside the metropolitan district to 
build a regional library without our help, 
just as there are enough resources in the 
metropolitan district to build a regional li- 
brary without help from the outside; but it 
would be a pity for us to proceed inde- 
pendently when both groups and the cause 
of serious intellectual inquiry they serve 
stand to profit so much by uniting their ef 
forts and building a great regional library. 

The suggestion of the larger region came 
out of the second Metcalf report to the 
Greater Four in January. It is one of two 
major contributions of his which have ex 
erted considerable influence on our thinking, 
as you will see, the other being the idea of 
cooperative low-cost storage for little-used 
books. This January report, while described 
as a “proposal for a northeastern regional 
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library,” still bore so strongly the stamp of 
storage-library thinking, of which the New 
England Deposit Library might serve as a 
general illustration, that it did not measure 
up to our conception of what a bona fide 
regional research library should be. This 
brings me to the main purpose of this paper 
which is an attempt to describe four paths of 
thought which converge on a conception of a 
regional library of broader dimensions than 
a regional storage library for sloughed oft 
books. 

One of these trails leads straight over the 
hill from where some companions nudged 
us into striking up these conversations. On 
Jan. 20, 1948 representatives of the govern 
ing boards of leading libraries and institu 
tions of higher learning in New York City 
met for dinner on joint invitation from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
the Rockefeller Foundation The main 
topic discussed was library cooperation. 
This dinner was followed by another on 
February 12 for librarians from the same 
or nearly the same—institutions and was de 
voted to the same top Out of these two 


meetings came an intorn il irrangement to 
' 


stimulate discussion of the p wssibilities of li 


I Within two months 


Orary cooper ition 
from the second meeting, that machinery was 
working so well that we were beginning to 
feel like the little man in the cartoons who 
is always pictured with some planet-like bur 
den which costs him untold toil and sweat 
and tears but never quite « rushes the life out 
of him 

What was the motive? What was behind 
this ceremony of dropping that planet-like 
burden on us? \ healthy ippetite for good 


food and good conversation ? 


Interesting 

but hardly adequate. A gesture intended to 
va 

invite new library projects which these two 

foundations might be afforded the opportu 

nity to support? We ire ible to confide i 


With flaw 


less correctness, the foundations have man 


reliable answer to this question 


Nm 
» 


aved to convey to the little man their issul 
ances of boundless sympathy and high esteen 
and the intelligence that he is unmistakably 
absolutely on his own. The very plethora of 
library projects however, which find their 
way to the foundations each year—may this 
not be our clue? Picture yourself behind 
the Big Desk of Decision on which piles up 
from all quarters of this continent and the 
globe, one request after another for funds 


What would you do? 


Would you not soon begin to ask vourself 


for library purposes. 


where are all these well-worded proposals 
taking us? Do those who present then 
know, or are they improvising by gamely 
hacking away on small pieces of their prob 
lem, each on wh itever piece the d uly pres 
sures have shoved closest to his heart? Is 


, , 


this enough Is if enough to sit there and 


wait for librarians singly, Or in organized 


| , , 
groups, to develoy their own proposals W th 
out relation to some large design, and which 
ever wav you answer th if question, W hose 


job is it, theirs or yours to size up what al 


this energeti chopping iway on big trees ts 


doing to the bigger forest ? 
] } | ' 
It takes a better man than | am to piun 
the depths of that remarkable entity, the cor 


porate mind of a large toundation, so l beg 


vou to assume that any supposed correspond 
ence between this analvsis of why we first 
came tovether ind the wtu facts is p est 
fancy But | can say with more authorit 


that the circumstances under which our con 


versations Devan were suc h is to detiect our 
minds to some extent fron the more pressing 
matters of immediate daily oncern in our 


' 
own lUbDraries and to cause us to feel 


what larger measure of responsipdility to as 
sist the public in thinking about the surv 

and the good health of the research library 
as one of the cornerstones of our kind ot 
society. If this seems a little remote fron 
the daily preoccupations of ordinary librar 
lans like ourselves remember nat that 


pl unet-like burden is not made any lighter to 
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en unvone inside or outside foundations on that 
bly account 
1 of Now we come to a path which is worn 
he nore pla niy | he earliest method ot pro 
this ding physical connections on which tele- 
sind phonic communication depends was to use 
up heavy steel wires and string them on poles 
the ihove ground. It was a very practical 
inds ethod at first, but in time it ran the tele 
do? hone business straight int sis Lhis 
self s the way it happened As more telephones 
ysals were requ red, more crossbars were nailed 
hen to ever taller telephone poles. But the arith 
re metic lin ts of telephone poles were exceeded 
rob y the veometric vrowth 1 the popularity of 
e< telephones By the time New York City 
Is ha ned West ot et W th 90-Toot poles 
ur the tallest eve ised, with ich pole carry 
ned ae 20 cre nd each crossbar loaded to 
tl wit wit \“ i t was not | flict t to 
} e that some kind of reorganization of the 
hose lust I Ke pl ce therwise the 
r al ept ] t telephone service 
; wou npaired. Happily, the crisis 
| os | ee i irv core ible 
i “ [ vl ! ! ppe wire 
ed wit! I « re net illy se iled 
eg heat! By 1914, as 
d Ot | t wires were being 
firs ) tw half inch 
re lL hat nie t stee wires would 
° er ( } t | ¢ the ze ot 
Se ed We Stre Had the old 
P I ft st wire c ned ul 
ied e supply of tall poles 
eld t. a é f Nlanhattan’s 
" c “ } ed to provide 
t ti c ¢ ndus 
ry Lhe st sharpen the point of 
1 ot \ t I tl en t t t question 
I sh . I Do the practical 
a ealitie t ré midway in 
tha he vent ntury if taining control 
‘“ er the re f the f ll for the in 
t ! T ew nist the organiza 
IES 





tion of research library service ? 
All of you are as familiar as New York 
City 


the research library, and you are far more 


librarians with the situation faced by 


familiar with it than the public generally. 
But as those of you who have had anything 
to do with setting problems for research 
know, general familiarity with a problem 
and precise definition of that problem are 
Why is careful 
Partly 


two quite different things. 
definition of a problem important? 
directly or 


invariably suggests, 


the method of attack to be used 


because it 
indirectly 
in solving it. ‘That raises the question as 
to what it is we conceive the problem of the 
research library to be. 

One statement of that problem runs this 
research libraries are just not getting 


the money they need to do the job expected 


way: 
of them. If this definition of the problem 
is to be accepted, the research library has its 
ot laid 


stand its ground and gamely fight 


method attack clearly out for it. 


It must 
out its future on the issue of increased finan- 
cial support. ‘There 
who take stand. 


deep sincerity that all the talk about library 


are those among us 


this They believe with 


ration is beautiful but perhaps a little 


and that the individual library is not 


coope 
= 

alms 
going to measure up to its responsibilities 


until it a great deal more. 


gets more money 
It is just as simple as that. 
Another way to state the problem is in 
terms of stabilizing the growth of library 
1s pointed 


lections. Research libraries, it 


co 
out, “tend to grow more rapidly than the 
other parts of the institutions to which they 
attached. By the 
ot Harvard Library, they 


longer increase their annual expenditures as 


are the time they reach 


size the can no 


have in the past without taking a 


they 
larger percentage of the total resources, un 
less the University has a rapidly expanding 
economy. Sooner or later, we must face the 
fact that every time the library increases its 


budget more rapidly than other parts of the 
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university, the other parts must reduce their 
budgets to a corresponding extent.’” 

The central problem as thus conceived is 
one of so stabilizing the growth of research 
libraries that they can, like other units of a 
university, live on a more or less fixed bud 
get. The line of attack thus suggested is 


threefold: let each library set restricted 
bounds to the areas it will itself undertake 
td cover, selectively and inclusively; farm 
out to other libraries on a cooperative basis 
the job of total coverage; and build a re 
gional storage library to take care of the 


books 


slough off in order to stay within these self 


these libraries find it necessary to 
imposed bounds. 

Those who are present in this room need 
not be reminded that this formulation of the 
problem and this line of attack are the fruits 
of the best years of thought and experience 
ot the most seasoned veteran among us. One 
does not lightly entertain doubt about the 
adequacy of a solution so highly accredited 
and advocated with such deep sincerity and 
so persuasively by one so warmly esteemed 


But if | 


common searching 


among us. understand the mood 


of our we seek first of 
all the best solution, and not one of us would 
wish intentionally to pass over an earnest 
question which conceivably might help us 
make some slight improvement. Surely we 
must agree that adequacy of financial sup 
port is a key to the problem facing us—so 
much so that any attempt to freeze research 
library budgets under conditions as they 
exist, or which can now be foreseen, would 
I fear be ill advised. Surely, stabilizing re 
reasonable 


But do 


these two keys, separately or in combination, 


search library growth within 


limits is a key to the problem too. 
turn all the cylinders in the lock ; and if they 


fail to do so, can we improve in any way, 


even slightly, upon the way the problem 


can be most fruitfully conceived ? 
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We may not be ready, any of us, to an 
swer that question, but even though that be 
the case, it may not be a waste of time to 
raise the question so that each may use it to 
search carefully his own thinking. 

The title of this paper, of course, sug 
gests a third key which might have some 
use in combination with the two just men- 
tioned—namely, that our fundamental prob- 
lem is one of adequate organization of re 
search library service—or if you prefer, one 
ot partial reorganization aimed at retaining 
or regaining control of a situation Ww hich is 
gradually getting out of hand. It is nota 
question, of course, of the internal organiza 
tion of individual libraries; at least that is 
not the main point. Neither is it a question 
of overextending tall telephone poles by or 
which the 


ganizational splices of a kind 


present setup is really not designed to sup 


} 


port. It is more a question of changing the 


design of the setup to some extent, of chang 


he institu 


Hap 


necessary, for at 


doing well already 


ing slightly what might be called t 
tional basis of research library service 
pily, no radical change is 
many points we are 


other points, how 


j 


quite well indeed. At 


ever, we are falling down, and the setup it 
self contributes to our failure in spite of 
our best eftorts to the contrary. We seek 


tor example, to give society the public in 


the broadest sense the service we think it 
] , 

requires, and we find ourselves hampered by 

a setup so costly that society seems unable or 


We 


seek to reduce those costs and find ourselves 


unwilling to go on footing the bill. 
} send be of ick colle fas _ 
lampered Dy a setup which calls for unneces 


We s¢ ek through 


Ww hic h in the 


sary waste in duplication. 
united eftort the 
Northeast is, 


duce unnecesary duplication and find our 


spirit ot 


I believe, unsurpassed) to re 


selves hampered by a setup which excites 


competition, rivalry, even dark jealousy. 
We seek to make each dollar count 100 cents 
worth toward achieving the objectives of 


the clientele our library is chartered to serve, 
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ind lo, we find ourselves hampered by a 
setup which saddles on our consciences and 
our budgets the burden of taking part of that 
dollar and providing something over and 
ibove the felt needs of the local clientele 
the burden namely of providing inclusive 
coverage “in the national int st.”’ Here we 
come around face to face once more with our 
broad social obligations—which is the point 
where we started around the circle. 

Does conceiving the problem in terms of 
the over-all organization of research library 
service in the nation, and the Northeast in 
particular help us any in thinking about a 
solution? I think it does. 

It suggests that we should somehow find a 
way to transfer library cooperation, or at 


least certain emerging areas of library activ- 


tv which have been going by that name—it 
suggests transterring these emerg ng areas of 
uctivity from the outside to the inside of the 


setup by a process of institutionalizing coop 
rative library activit It does not matter 
we call the institution which re 
sults from so doing. Call it a northeastern 
That does not mean the 


new institution would be just another library 


i super | rar‘ | ke an over-t ill telephone 
le. It would be a departure from any 
kind of library we know It would have a 
special job to do—a job readily identifiable 
ind of central, not peripheral importance. 
Its job would be to handle for the region to 


v served those library activities which can 


de h in lled more efhi ently or more econotm- 

illy through joint auspices and which at 
the same time lend themselves to being in- 
stitutionalized That term nstitutional 
zed’’ may need to be clarified. Yale and 
Princeton, for example, could never turn 
ver to a centr il ivency located on neither 


impus the hand! ng of reserve books re 


red daily in connection with courses of 
nstruction On the other hand, there is 
nothing about—say—the placing of periodi 
il subs riptions o the buving of Swedish 


geological publications which in _ itself 
would prevent the two universities from 
handling these two activities through a cen- 
tral agency. In fact, the existence of peri- 
odical subscription agencies and jobbers il- 
lustrates how these very activities have been 
institutionalized already on a commercial 
basis. 

Now, let us restate the function of the 
regional research library in the light of 
this explanation. ‘This new type of library 
would be designed to handle those library 
activities to each of which one of the three 
following statements could be said to apply: 
(1) This activity can be handled more 
eficiently for society by a central agency 
than can be done by depending on libraries 
acting singly; (2) this activity can be 
handled more economically by a central 
agency than can be done by depending on 
libraries acting singly; or (3) this activity 
can be handled more efficiently and more 
economically by a central agency than can 
be done by depending on libraries acting 
singly. Again repeating for emphasis, the 
regional library would convert library coop- 
eration into an institution. In so doing, it 
would seek to put an idea (the idea of con 
certed activity) and a handful of emerging 
activities on the inside of the total setup for 
offering society research library service in- 
stead of leaving them attached to the outside 
of a setup in which they can hardly be said 
to belong naturally. 

What, in detail, are the cooperative activ- 
ities which make up the program of a re- 
gional library conceived along these lines? 
Ihis question calls for retracing a third path 
followed by the New York committees. 

Beginning last fall, we narrowed to four 
the areas of library cooperation to be con- 
sidered in New York during the year 1949 
50, and created a separate committee to take 
charge of studying each area. Around 
Ihanksgiving two committees, one commit- 


tee headed by John Fall on division of sub- 








ject fields, the other by John Berthel on a 
storage library, began to speak of what they 
termed variously “‘a library cooperation cen 
ter,” “a cooperative library,” and “a central 
library serving cooperating institutions.”’ 
Following their own suggestions, the Steer 
ing Committee modified their original as 
signments and put both committees to work 
on this new concept, one being piven the 
job of describing the activities of such a 
cooperative center, the other, the related job 
of proposing an acceptable scheme of organ 
iZation and administration The first writ 
ten report of these two committees, pre 
sented February 15, can be summed up as 
planned, moderately 


priced, fireproof building would be erected 


follows: t simply 


m a carefully selected site, preferably in 
Manhattan, where the library would be 
easily accessible to railway, postal, and other 
terminals. It would be controlled by a 
board of governors composed of representa 
tives of subscribing institutions and adminis 
tered by a librarian supported by an advisory 
council likewise drawn from subscribing in 
stitutions. Its program would be held to 
whatever limits the method of financing pre 
scribed. ‘The general function of the cen 
tral cooperative library would be to serve the 
controlling libraries, and no recommendation 
was made to include direct service to readers 
Its activities would include acquiring and 
housing publications, whether old or cut 
rent, cataloging these publications, distribut 
ing catalog cards, and reproducing library 
materials photographically. It would accept 
custody of material which individual li 
braries no longer wish to retain on their 
shelves and in such case, the title would 
probably pass to the cooperative library 
It would not, however, be looked upon pri 
marily as a deposit or dead storage library 
nor would it limit its acquisitions to ma 
terials sent to it from the overcrowded 
shelves of other libraries 


How competently these committees are 


Nm 
w 
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erving us can be seen from the fact that 
their reports mark the highest water level of 
agreement yet reached among us. Some 
would like to go bevond what the commit 
tees have thus far recommended, but our 
ranks hold firm up to the point where they 
have brought us. The ultimate in fruitful 
agreement is not necessarily achieved in so 
short a time ; otherwise, I suppose we should 
have to write oft as the highest practicable 
achievement in international government as 
amounting at times to little more than agree 
ments that the veto occasionally has its uses 
which would be to stop too soon. The 
possibility of advancing beyond this point 
raises such questions as the following: 

1. Should the regional library give dire 
service to readers? Chis is a question of 
critical importance, as it will affect the 
whole concept of the agency to De estab 
lished and some are of the opinion that in 
the long history of the new establishment, it 
would be shortsighted and unrealistic to tr 
to avoid direct service to readers and that 
therefore, it would be best to face up to this 
necessity before we freeze a decision into 
brick and steel. 

2. From the _ professional standpoint 
which is preferable, a location close to an 
existing research library or some miles away 
from any other ibrary? What is sound 
professionally seems to be the only states 
manly approach to the whole undertaking 
including the question of location Dhis 
matter of proximity to a standard research 
library assumes large practical importance 
when we begin to think of an institution 
Ww hich allows reade s to come to the 0k in 
stead of remaining far enough out on the 
periphery to justify having the books sent 
on and on forever to the reader. I believe 
the issue before us will have to be considered 
on a plane somewhat above suspicion and 
jealousy. Should the librarians and the in 
stitutions which normally should lead the 


way seek in vain to rise to a pl ine more in 
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keeping with the dimensions of the problem 
and the public interests involved responsible 
» ld j bted] | . 
yorces would undouDtedly not fall to ques 
tion whether the time is ripe, or the auspices 
the most propitious, to work out a proper 
solution Chis would be a reproach I have 
every confidence we shall not invite. By 


wavy of strengthening our firm resolves in 


this respect. may | point out that there are 


two wavs by wh h the barrier of physical 


listance Detween the regional library and 


some standard rese irch liorary could be re 
noved if we decide that that is the best 
do One would be to locate the 


thing te 


rDy an existing library. 
be to pick first a site for 


to a set of 


spe ncations tailored 
ind thet ove an existing brary or librar 
es to the new site thus chosen 
Such relocation of an existing library may 
rm t first blush to be absurdly iImprac 
ca nd poss vy it is but | sugvest that 
ve th k Tw e DeTtore lun ping to that quite 
itural conclusion. Look around at what is 
happening \len ers oT this audience can 
ne portant yraries which changing 
aitions e ead crushed. or are 
ishing, entirely out of independent exis 


his phenomenon is new—too new 


ence | 


to be sure what it means \re we witness 
1! 
ng the operation of forces not yet fully com 
"4 

prenended which will br ng about in the 
} 

i world novement comparable in 

y sense fo the cor solidated school move 

ent peneratior ivo 1 do not know 

wut cite the Tacts t help us avoid Treez 
; | ! 

g hasty dex s into brick and steel. If 
we succeed in building wisely and well, | 
, , , 
ispect that we shall in establishing a 
ortheastern regional library not create 

' 
nething peripheral, something apart which 
ul e hidden under a half bushel in the 
woods somewhere. but a center of such 


permanently 


le wed or research 


library service in the Northeast. If that is 


likely to be true, it would be regrettable to 
build without sufficient foresight. 

3. What should the acquisitions program 
of the northeastern regional library be? 
Our committees agree that it should not be 
confined to acquiring little-used books from 
cooperating libraries and they even gingerly 
suggest a separate acquisitions program, pre- 
sumably tied in closely with that of other 
libraries in the Northeast; but they have 
not yet worked out the details. 

By way of encouraging these committees, 
which have at this point come squarely up 
against the issue of reorganizing our setup 
versus maintaining the status quo, it seems 
to me that they are on the right track and 
that a positive acquisitions program should 
be developed along the following lines: 


1. Let the northeastern regional library as 
sume responsibility for organizing through 
voluntary participation complete coverage ot 
three types of material: (a) publications of 
mportance for research which are originally 
intended for a limited audience; (b) publica 
tions of importance for research which are in 
less used languages and which can be treated 
the same as other limited-audience publica- 
tions; (c) publications of importance for re 
searc h Ww hic h, bex ause of obsolesc ence, serve 
only a limited audience even though they were 
ntended for a wide audience originally. 

2. The northeastern regional library would 
treely delegate responsibility for limited- 
vudience material to other libraries. It would 
have no authority to impose any commitments 
on a cooperating library Its powers in or 
ganizing coverage would be limited to stimu 
lating voluntary commitments and to serve as 
1 clearing house for information about cover 
uge thus effected. 

3. The regional library would itself, how 
ever, see to it as one of its primary responsibili 
ties that coverage is effected through its own 
purchasing program wherever dependable vol 
untaty arrangements could not be made. This 
would be one of the chartered purposes of the 
new institution. 

4. As the reservoir of limited-audience ma 
terials for the whole region, the northeastern 


regional library would accept custody of little 
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used materials from other libraries with the 
understanding that one copy of every item 
deemed of importance for research would be 
retained as a part of its permanent holdings. 
It would ordinarily not accept a second copy 
if acceptance entailed an obligation to keep it 
permanently among its holdings, through the 
principle should be 


strictness of any such 


settled in the light of experience. 

I am told of uncertainty as to whether a 
mistake was not made in failing to adopt 
the second Metcalf report at the meeting 
This 


suggests the propriety of appraising that re 


of the eight institutions in January. 


port in careful terms, for we need the united 
support of all friends of library cooperation. 
As a step in this direction, I shall try to 
give some idea of the thinking of our com 


This will take 


us along the last of the routes to be followed 


miuttees with reference to it. 


toward the conception of a northeastern 
The 


local division of opinion parallels that of the 


regional library as described above. 
January meeting with the exception that the 
proportion of those who would recommend 
adoption of the report in the form presented 
The 


would, if I am not mistaken, consider the 


there is perhaps lower. majority 


following to be a fair analysis of strong 
and weak points: 
As of the first quarter of 1950, the second 


Metcalf 
Northeastern 


entitled 
Regional 


most concrete proposal yet developed. 


report “Proposal for a 
Library” is the 
It is 
based on the most extensive canvass yet 
made of opinion among eight large institu- 


laid 


down in the first report, the second report is 


tions. Following the general lines 


essentially a scheme for storing little-used 
books, and if what we wish is joint storage 
facilities for a handful of larger libraries— 
it would be difh- 


Finally, 


that and nothing more 
cult to improve upon this scheme. 
it suggests both a larger region than New 
York City librarians had, prior to 1950, 
been considering and a name, “Northeast- 


ern Regional Library’”’ which was a splendid 
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burst of inspiration. 
This brings us, however, to the first weak- 
location is 


ness of the report. A country 


recommended. Such a location is all right 


for storage purposes, but a name like 


“Northeastern Regional Library” is too 
good to waste on a storage library some four 
miles out of town which can be reached only 
taxi and snowshoes. 


by station wagon, 


This incongruity goes deeper. Along with 
the name, the prospect of unlimited growth 
and inconclusive intimations of possible use 
fulness as time goes on are congruent with 
something more than a storage library, but 
the statement of the problem, the program 
as laid out, the decision to exclude coopera 
tive buying and cataloging “for the present 
if not indefinitely,” the physical isolation of 
the library, type of staff and limited guest 
accommodations are all more congruent with 
the storage concept underlying, for example, 


Lhird, 


something is lacking in the conception itself 


the New England Deposit Library. 


Ihe lack resembles the dependence of the 
unborn child for oxygen on the parent res 
Perhaps the most precise 


piratory system. 


way that the new es 


to express if is to say 
tablishment is conceived less as a change in 
the structure of research library service than 
as an excrescence or adjunct to that setup 

suspended, as it were, by anchor lines from 
Fourth, the report's 


N ietzsche 


would call the human all too human capacity 


supporting libraries. 


disarming treatment of what 
for jealousy is hardly matched by its treat 
ment of the equally human capacity to deal 
with professional problems on a professional 
plane. Fifth, fixing attention on a particu 
lar site so early in the game leaves something 
to be desired from the standpoint of proce 
dure. In coupling the whole idea so closely 
to a given site, it resembles suggesting—let 
not that we have a U.N., but that 
Sixth, 


us say 
we have a U.N. 
the financing showed costs which convinced 


in-San Francisco. 


no one that he was getting a very handsome 
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bargain and depended, moreover, on 
enough appropriating bodies with heavily 
burdened budgets to forecast a shaky future 
for the undertaking. 

As to financing, one New York librarian 
has electrified us with what I believe is the 
most original suggestion yet made. I hope 
it can be discussed today. It is that New 
York State and the eight other states in the 


Northeast be invited to join in supporting a 


northeastern regional library at public ex- 


pense. Io insure an equitable distribution 


of responsibility, in such case, a special inter- 


state authority would probably be called for. 


Here, then, in summary are some sugges- 


tions tor starting oft today’s discussion: 


1. The suggestion to consider further what 
it is we conceive the problem facing the re 
search library to be at this juncture. 

2. The specific suggestion about conceiving 
the problem as basically one of reorganizing to 
some extent the setup by which research li 
brary service is provided 

3. The further suggestion that a regional li 
brary be created which shall be neither an 
other library of the standard type nor a stor 
ge library off to one side of things, but a new 
mechanism of more or less central importance 
in the setup to provide research library service 
n the Northeast 

4. The suggestion that much Farmington 
Plan material on one hand and many of the 
} 


. ) 
materials w h would normally be sent to a 


oint storage center, on the other, perform a 
common intellectual function—that namely of 


serving a limited audience—and that this func 


] ] 


tion of making available limited-audience ma 


terial lends itself to being institutionalized in 
5. The parallel suggestion that there may be 
a fundamental weakness or two in theory in 
Farmington Plan procedure and that a north 
eastern regional library, properly supported, 
would offer greater promise of making the 
objectives of the Farmington Plan an in 
digenous part of the research library setup 

6. The suggestion that a northeastern re 
gional library conceived along these lines is 
the most efficient and the most economical 
means within reach tf organizing effort to 


retain control over the written record of the 
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mind. 

7. The suggestion that the northeastern 
states would see in the northeastern regional 
library an opportunity of such significance to 
promote access to this record, and thereby to 
nurture scholarship, that they would wish to 
join in giving the undertaking the moral and 
financial support it will require to become a 
reality. 


Is a northeastern regional library a practi- 


cal possibility ? 


It depends on how much 
effort is put into making it so. Six years and 
two months ago, the Association of Research 
Libraries concluded a meeting in this city 
with this question: Do we have adequate 
machinery to deal with library and other 
cultural problems which the world is going 
to face when the war is over? Do we not 
need what we fumblingly called that day a 
cultural league of nations? ‘That meeting 
was the beginning of one rill in a watershed 
of exertions which in two years was to pro- 
duce Unesco. The A.R.L. takes pride in 
having spread on its minutes before it ad- 
journed that day one of the quite early mo- 
tions taken toward forming Unesco, but 
after adjournment when the _brass-tacks 
cloakroom discussions began, the big question 
was, “Is this idea really practical, or is it 
idle dreaming ?” 

One further word of encouragement. 
While this paper was being written, I hap- 
pened to read the following words of a well- 
known American industrialist who, in the 
face of folk legend that no man would ever 
walk across the raging Columbia River and 
in the face of warnings even from engineers 
that its thundering torrents would rip to 
shreds any works of puny man to dam it, 
nevertheless went ahead and constructed the 
Bonneville Dam down across the lower 
waters of the Columbia. Undaunted faith, 
he says, surmounted the last formidable 
obstacle “and proved that what men can 
dare and imagine, they can find ways to 


accomplish.” 
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By KEYES D. METCALF 


A Proposal for a Northeastern 


Regional Library’ 


Dr Metcalf is Harvard Un 


ersity l iorary 


D* W HITe’s paper was very interesting 
and provides i good background for 


1 do not think that we 


director 


what I have to say 
ire very tar apart in most respects and, in 


the places where we may seem to disagree 


I hope you will keep in mind these three 


points 


I The 


ire not original 


ideas and plans that I shall state 


with me 


2. | am ready to change them at any time 
tf that is what other librarians want; but 
:. Ido 


1! 


great libraries of the northeastern states will 


cooperate 
I should try to start at the beginning by 


picturing the way we have been thinking 
on the subject at Harvard and. I believe, at 


Yale, too Please Harvard 


will have more than $.500.000 volumes and 


remember that 


next 


rh 


pamphlets in its library by sometime 


year, and that it is spending on its library 


income of well ovet $40,000,000 some 


thing like $1,750,000 a year—which makes 


i very appre ible hole n the un versity 's 


total endowment Harvard is ahead of the 
others at present, 


65 vears older than 
vears ahead in the size of its library All 
growing rapidly 
rreat concern 


This 


growth 


vreat size has come Dy 


which we do not seem ible to stop 


completely though it mav be fair to say that 


want a region il libr iry im which the 


ne 


COLLEGE 


his 


nstitutions 


some progress has been made growth 


it Harvard and other research 


as made library expenditures tend to in 


crease more rapidly than those of othe 


parts of the university, chiefly because of 


costs of building construction and upkeep. 
We probably realized this a 


should have 


] 
fal ed to see 


veneration or so ago mut we 
how serious it was because we were then 
| | , 7 


| 
living through a remarka ve yuild ng era 


, 
Because of inflation, we now feel it more 


sharply than would normally be the case 
lhe yravity of the situation in many un 


versities can be described bluntly If 


iries continue to grow as in the 


a reasonably stable economy and 


h ive 


t we have 
will 
to keep 


intoler 


ncome, one Or more professors 


dropped each year in order 


the library ypoing This Is certa nly 


ible ind cannot he defended tf we are now 


enough tor our libraries We 


spending 


must decide what percentage of total ex 
penditures the library should take and try 
to stick to that figure We shall have t 
find a wav out of our dilemma 

Dhis situation brought iwbout the New 


Englar { Deposit Library 


successful in every way bu one It has 
not succeeded in el minating lup!| cates 
ilre idy a quired by the cooperating libraries 
or in reducing duplic ition of current ac 


quisitions as had been hoped lhe reasor 


for this failure we believe s that the 

large libraries, which occupy some tour 
' 

fifths of the space in the New England 


Massachusetts State 


Public Library ind 


Deposit Library the 


Boston 


Library the 
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Harvard—are difterent in character; their 
collections as a whole, and therefore their 


less used books tend not to overlap. Con 
} 


sequently t has seemed to those who were 


} 


storage library is to do more than provide 
cheap storage space, it should include a 
considerable number of large general re 
search libraries wning little used collec 
tions that would overlap [here is no one 


place in the Northeast where you can find 


many such collections. New York City 


» Dit. 2.1 ' 
Roston and Ph idelphia have tremendous 
entrations of hook resources put if 
, — 
kes a whole region to prov ide enough 
, , , 
ge general research libraries to make a 
| . ] 
start Harvard, Yale. Columbia. the New 
, " ' " > ij; Pp 
York Pub ( | wary | rinceton ind Penn 
| = | 
iT lave one | S800,000 volumes In 
i there n ist r vreat amount of 
tion in the collections alreadv owned 
' rrent acquisitions f bulk little 
ni ils Be 1s the ntain i 
+ *? | ted ttle 
} ; it uu) i i¢ 
? | ’ +} r rr ] 
¢ OOK t ) | eastern 
tl set to be tl vest with which 
r etart the leer neetil to which Dr 


White referred. included representatives of 


these six libraries plus Cornell, the only 

the ene ee h lib } the section 

vit I tna nil ! ol cs ind 

he I f ¢ . 

lhe ‘ tel t? king, ther was 

he are 1 if nd must covet 

the whe r ! i wi th while 
Now efore w n with the proposal 
t re nsert p ( ple t lib ir) 
hilosoph i tration that we have 
eld t H i 1 that ftected on 
tT K 1 | We believe that 

f sh, eat difficulties ! libraries 

‘ t the get tor npli ted We iis) 

. thar ‘ t th, st le to starting 
lan tends t e too complicated Because 
we believe this at Harvard ir cataloging 
phone . <¢ other nlacesc ind 


narticularly nterested that, if a cooperative 


probably, as a result, unorthodox. We give 
less reference service than most other li- 
braries. Our charging systems are kept as 
simple as possible. We even like to use 
simple words—instead of saying “cubicle” 
in three syllables or “carrell” in two, we use 
monosyllabic “stalls.” An example of an 
attempt to avoid complexity in a new pro- 
posal is the Farmington Plan, which has 
now been operating for more than two 
vears. It is a noble experiment, as was said 
of prohibition. It has not always run 
smoothly. It is very easily criticized. It 
does not, for instance, include periodicals 
ind other serials, which are the most im 
portant research materials in many subject 
fields. It does not include books in non- 
Latin alphabets despite the importance of 
Russia in the world today. But, if it works 
at all and if it gradually improves, that 
may well be because it has not tried to do 
evervthing at once. 

We started, as I have said, with the 
belief that we ought to have a cooperative 
ibrary covering the whole region to help us 
take care of our less-used, bulky collections 
ind to eliminate unnecessary duplication, 
ind we thought that the plans with which 
we started ought not to be too complicated. 
After his assistant, Edwin E. Williams, had 
visited the large libraries concerned, the 
speaker made a tentative proposal to serve 
is a basis for discussion by the eight librar- 
ies that have been named. It includes the 
following points, which have been revised 
since the January meeting in an attempt to 
make them reflect the thinking of the group 
it that time: 

1. It is suggested that the institutions 
mentioned above take the lead in forming 
the proposed library, but that they welcome 
others (principally large research libraries) 
that may care to join them. This proposal 
has been criticized as too exclusive. l see 
no reason why small as well as large librar- 
ies should not cooperate in the plan if they 


ure ready to pay their share of the costs. 
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It should be remembered, however, that 
the large libraries will benefit most by elimi 
nating duplication both of material already 
acquired and of unnecessary, little-used ac- 
quisitions in the future. ‘They will have the 
most to contribute and the most to gain, 
but I see no reason for excluding smaller 
institutions. 

2. Itis proposed that the library be called 
the Northeastern Regional Library, as that 
name covers the Middle Atlantic and New 
England states and makes it clear that the 
institution is a regional library. A longer 
name seems unnecessary and undesirable. 

3. The library should have a charter pro- 
viding for tax-exemption and making it 
possible for the cooperating libraries to place 
books there under conditions proposed be- 
low. In order to obtain such a charter, 
legal advice should be sought as to its con 
tents and the best place to obtain it. 

4. The selection of books for the re 
gional library is a major problem. It is 
suggested as a basis for discussion that much 
of the material sent in the original selection 
be from the fields in which the materials 
are bulky and in which no one of the librar- 
ies has a really great collection, but in which 
the combined resources might be superior 
to any now to be found in this country 
and important enough to attract scholars. 
These collections might be of widely difter 
ent types; first of all (probably less impor- 
tant than some others in the long run, but 
of special importance in getting started) 
would be material that is now a problem 
because it requires a good deal of space and 
is not much used. Cooperative purchase 
might not be involved here. The following 
categories are suggested: 

(a) Textbooks, particularly secondary 
and elementary school textbooks. If a num 
ber of the libraries sent those published in 
the United States between 1820 and the 
comparatively recent past (if not the pres 
ent), the combined collections would pro- 
vide many duplicates for discarding or ship 


ping to another regional library, and would 
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form a better collection than can now be 
( Harvard 


has about 50,000 volumes that it would 


found anywhere in the country. 


seriously consider sending. ) 

(b) Administrative publications of col- 
leges, universities, and schools. If the great 
bulk of these could be placed under one 
roof, it would create a great collection and 
eliminate many duplicates. 

(c) Dogmatic theology and Bibles pub- 
lished after 1800. Scholars should find it 
useful to have a single large collection. 

(d) Old books on the physical sciences 
and medicine that are out of date and of 
little importance in connection with the 
history of these fields. 

(e) Old editions of Greek and Latin 
classics, particularly nineteenth century edi 
tions from other countries. 

(f) Translations from one modern 
language into a second other than English. 

(g) Juvenile literature published after 
1840. 

(h) Minor fiction by English, American, 
French, and German authors. 

A second type of material, one that in 
the end might be more important than the 
first, consists of bulky collections that are 
dificult to keep up to date and that prob- 
ably do not need to be duplicated within 
the area. Two important categories can be 
suggested in this group: 

(a) Public documents from American 
states and municipalities; foreign municipal 
documents ; and foreign national documents 


Canada, 


Germany, France and Russia. Each library 


except those of Great Britain 


might keep the state documents for its own 
region and for certain other states or coun 
tries on which it has special collections, but, 
if material of this kind could be gathered 
in one place, the resulting collection 


be far superior to anything that can 


found at present except, p 

Library of Congress and the New York 
Public Library. These ‘iocument se 
should of course be kept up to date, and 


there would be a great savis 


C.ARIES 
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Files 


would be maintained at just one place, and 


at the regional library. 


only 


done 


a better job could be done there than is 


now done in any library other than the Li 
brary of Congress. 


(b) Serial publications, including peri 


odicals of various kinds. These would in 


clude yourn ils of learned societies and other 


publications used chiefly for advanced re 


search in which not very many individuals 


would be engaged. There wo ild be great 


] 
savings in money ind space if collections of 


] 
this type trom half a dozen large research 
libraries could be combined, if duplicates 
were eliminated, and if the files were then 


' , 
a regional library 

' 
A third major cl 


‘ton Plan acquisitions of li 


iss m ght be constituted 


DY the 7 irimiit 


raries in this section It has peen suggested 
that research libraries in the Northeast 
ught, between them, to acquire one copy 
f most of the Farm ngton books, even if 
ther copies are to be found further west or 
south. 

Rarities presun ibly, would be retained 

the libraries tl vn the but a num 
er Of spe il collections — t ible 
for deposit, among then 

(a) Collections in minor languages, par 
ticularly when two or n e of the co perat 
ng lib i s have fairly sti yy little used 
ollect ind whe cor olid or WwW yuld 
ike a eat collectior For example the 
Friesian « ons at the New York Pub 

Pennsy! nd H ird, and the 

Icelandic collections at Cornell, Harvard 
the New York Public ind Yale 

b) Broken sets of any period when 


ombination of files wou 


nler nler +} 
plete or ore nearly mM ple ! lan car 
} | 1 
now De found i ny singt \ 
1 
( B rOK on i nac iden 1K ects such 
is sports nd pame pse idosciences and 
wrthand 
i Patents. fore dissertations. trade 
1 | 
italogs nd certain kinds of legal mate il 


ire also possibil tie 


5. It is proposed that material sent to the 
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regional library be on permanent deposit. 
The decision on this point is vital because 
the permanent withdrawal of a deposited 
book after other copies had been discarded 
(The 


question of transferring legal title could 


would seriously complicate matters. 


still, of course, depend on the wishes of 
the individual cooperating libraries. ) 

6. The next problem is the kind of in- 
How 


acquired? If a 


stallation that should be provided. 
much land ought to be 


country location is chosen, it might be 


proper to obtain more land than would 
be acquired in a city, and this would pro- 
vide less indefinite ex- 


room for more o1 


pansion. Wherever it is located, the build- 
ing should be erected on a unit plan that 
would facilitate enlargement. It should 
certainly include: 

(a) A large amount of cheap shelving 
for book storage. 

(b) A shipping room, work room, office 
space, and toilet facilities. 

(c) A station wagon and a truck should 
probably be prov ded as part of the original 
equipment. 

Should 


a reading room, or are the books 


But other questions arise here. 
there be 
to be used only when borrowed by other 
libraries? Will the library have to buy 


books? Will 


lunchroom and 


and catalog reference any 


other facilities, such as a 
even sleeping accommodations, be required ? 
These questions cannot be decided until the 
location has been determined. It may well 
be that we have gone far enough by making 
the proposals already listed, and that there 
should be no discussion of possible locations 
for fear it will complicate the problem— 
something that I said is undesirable—and 


because it might stir up discussions that 


would make cooperation more difficult in 
the future. It seems to me, however, that 
this question is so basic that it should be 
an early Here I can 


considered at stage. 


speak only for myself. I have made a pro 
posal that some of you know about, and I 


can at least explain what went through my 
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mind before I made it 


Other things being equal (which, of 


I should say without 


hesitation that there ire two essentials in 


course, they are not) 


c hoosing a location : 

(a) It should be as central as possible 
ind convenient to the largest possible number 
ot persons among those “ ho Ww“ il] want to ust 


the libr iry 


D) The new nstitutior should de 
ittached to a great library ilready in exist 
ence, and preter ibly under the same roof 


Che complications that arise when a library 
s set up at a d stance trom a vood retet 


} 
’ 


ence collection are shown by le experience 
of the Huntington Library in California 
the Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park ind 
many others 

With these two essentials in mind, | 
th nk we should ill iyree that the proper 


the Northe istern Regional Li 


it 42nd Street and 


place for 
rarv would seem to be 
Fifth Avenue, New York Unfortunately, 
the New York Public | 
r} 


} | ] ! } 
yrarv building is full already and that, even 


we know that 


if funds could be obtained for adding to 


that building, there would not be roon 
| 


llions of books that will, we hope 


be located in the revional library within a 


for the n 


veneration T here seems to De no prospect 
that the City Park Commissioner will allow 


Bry int 


Park, and the cost of other land in th 


| | 
us to build a regional library in 


r} } 


, ’ , 
neig iborhood would cert niy ne proh uu 


} 
ve Apparently this ideal location w 
} >t he } | 7; | 
lave oO De adandoned 


hich | 


shows 


Now | come toa problen iwour w 


hesit ite to speak bec luse if probably 
my own smallness and the smallness that | 
ittribute to other members of my profession 
ind, for that matter, to the academi world 


Why not attach the North 


onal Library to one of the great 


in general 

eastern Regi 
university libraries in the section? The 
three most centrally loc ited ones are Colum 
via. Yale, and Princeton. I do not believe 
that the Yale faculty and administration 


irvy out of consider ition 


COLLEGI 


or the Columbia faculty and administration 
or the Harvard faculty and administration 
would agree any time within the next 10 
vears to transfer a large part of its library 
book collections to the campus of one of 
the other university libraries, and we might 
just as well admit it. Some have suggested 
that we work out an exchange, sending for 
instance all documents to one library, all 
Swedish books to another, et Again, | 
im afraid it would not work, and for the 
same reason. In addition, it should be re 
membered that one of the chief reasons for 
talking about this regional library s that 
space on a college campus is so expensive 
Buildings there must be of high quality 


land is not plentiful 


ind costs tend to rise 


mo ssible rK 


then it seems | 


unduly If, 
yvrarv in or closely 


York Publ Library at 42nd 
Fifth Avenue, and if we are 


have the li 
the New 

Street and 
wreed (I still admit in spite of what I have 


said that this is a debatable ma 


should not ” OF the campus ft one t the 

present libraries, where should it be? 
| | 

Avain. we come back to my o nal propo 


sition that it should be as convenienth 


located as possible, but the cost should be 
kept in mind New York City is certainh 
central for the whole Northeast but | 
most any land near 
is expensive and to icguire space sufficient 


for indefinite expansion would be very 


ostly If we vo out to the «¢ ives of the cit 
to Stater Isl ind the northern Bronx or 
of Queensborough, to say 


the eastern part 


nothing of north Jersey we can avoid 
some of the expense ind these locations cet 
tainly ought to be onsidered | have 
. , 
suggested however 1 location near the 
Merritt Parkway north of Stamford in the 
belief that it would be more convenient t 
] » thar ild b 
most users than any place la ouk 


found in an out-of the-wa\ part of New 
York City 
ft the users are likely to come 

} 


tutions and locations having 


the railroad from Washington to Boston 


\Iost of the books and mos 
fron ns 


read\ iCCess 
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ind to the super-highway that runs, or soon 
will run, from the vicinity of Philadelphia 
to Bostor 
that the 


1 the heart of New York City or immedi 


. , 
wtely adjacent to one of the university li 


Chis would seem to suggest 


' 
f it is not to be located 


yaries should de fairly close to either the 
| Or the New Y or} New 


Haven and Hartford Railway. | have no 


Pennsylvani 


ix to grind tor Stamford, and any other 
} ( enient place t iv eed pon 
the trie \ yuld sul rie ist as well 
What [ ou to sugvest 4 
It ma vorth wh le to rec if tulate i 
tew p ts ti ywuoht te re onsidered n 
| ) ” ior 
{ Land is ye citv is expensive ex 
t nm the ¢ . ts which ma well ne 
$ ff j tT access as country lox itor 
Cos vene e apt to be highs 
t I ew here 
4 tmospher ditions n c 
t Ss expel 
¢ 
Pe ° £, ndet 
, XI nr ’ 
c \ , tio} v¢ i¢ t Ti ot the 
¢ < ert soon oO 
4 im I} | I ifra d 
eady prove ‘ - ne of the most 
| re s ? he \lidwest Inte 
ry ¢ oratior \ city location not 
“i ? \ ? s ? 
‘ \ ' e less te in an 
nm the _ 
Y \ nw ittra nneces 
na yp | inades ed Ise which 
cht j ; on the e of the 
. ope tior 
e NI ‘ ¢ ) Corpo 
I i great <« na idja ent to a 
: t i t may ” worth while to 
Xpe nent witl i ditterent pl to the 
Northeas Regional Lib nd the 
that it litterent xht make it easie 
Let ‘ : 4 the t rou 


stallation. When we have decided where 
to build, the question will come up as to 
whether the library should contain a read 
ing room or should require that books be 
used only in the cooperating or other li 
braries. Again, it Is Casy to argue on either 
side. I should hesitate to advocate a read 
ing room if the library were anywhere 
within five miles of 42nd Street and Fifth 
Avenue, because of the users who might be 
attracted and resultant costs. On the other 
hand, if the library were to be at Stamford, 
I should feel strongly that a scholar who 
came and wanted to work intensively in a 
field covered by the collection ought to be 
ible to do so in a reading room close to 


But this 
If the library is to 


the books he would be consulting. 
raises a new problem. 
™ he i have a reading 
be in the country and ts to Nave a reading 
room, then restaurant facilities and perhaps 
] 

sleeping accommodations also must be pro 
vided, 


included a guest house for 


With this in mind, my suggestion 


users of the 


brary as W ell as a lunchroom, and I even 


proposed that during the first few years 


the guest house might well include quarters 
for the librarian and possibly some members 
of the staff. 


One of the most complicated and difficult 


problems that a regional library would 


have to face is cooperative or centralized 


uving and cataloging. I have suggested 
is a basis for discussion that, while it would 
be a mistake to say that cooperative acquisi 
tion and cat iloging should never be de 
veloped at the Northeastern Regional Li 
yrary, it might be unwise to include either 
n the original plan, or as an integral part 
of the proposal. he enterprise is intricate 
enough without. But I did suggest that 
an exception might be made for Farming 
ton Plan books 


were willing to have their Farmington Plan 


if the cooperating libraries 


books sent there these might be cataloged at 
There 


great advantages in such a pro 


the expense of the regional library. 
may be 
cedure for Farmington books from countries 


using “minor” languages. 








I must add—and this is another debatable 


question—that there are surely good 


grounds for the feeling of Dr. White and 
of Mr. Beals of New York Public 


Library that the most important part of the 


the 


regional library will be its acquisition pro 
bulky 


periodicals, etc., 


collections of documents, 
and I think 
should be made by the cooperating libraries 


Keyes Metcalf. 


raised are 


gram for 


the decision 


and certainly not by 
The 


important, as 


points that have been 


are many others that might 


be considered. There can be arguments on 
either side, but many of the final decisions 
will probably have to be made on the basis 
of costs. Expenditures in carrying out the 
proposal would fall naturally into the fol 
lowing categories: 

(a) The original cost of the land, the 
building, and other essential equipment. 

(b) The cost of sending the first ship 
ments trom the cooperating libraries to the 
Northeastern Regional Library. 

(c) The current expenses for service in 


the library, including the use of the collec 


tions, physical care of the building, the 
guest house (if one is provided), and the 
automobile. 

(d) The cost of servicing interlibrary 
loans. 

(e) ‘The cost of additions to the build ny 


as time goes on. 
(f) 


tion of cataloging that is done. 


The cost of any cooperative acquis! 


I have made some rough estimates for each 


of these. The original plant might well cost 


$1,000,000. I have suggested that the 


regional library try to finance the cost of 


shipping the first million volumes to it, 
pointing out that it would go a long way 


toward giving the library a good start if 


$100,000 could be provided for this, be 


cause libraries would hurry up their ship 
ments in order to take advantage of the 
offer. 


expenses at $55,000 per year. 


I have estimated the cost of current 


The actual 


figure will depend very largely in the long 
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run on whether the staff is simply a service 
staff or must also undertake acquisition and 
cataloging. The figure will grow rapidly 
in the latter case. 

Also as a basis for discussion, I suggested 
that service charges for use of the collection 
might be agreed upon, and proposed a scale 
of charges to cover interlibrary loan ex- 
penses. 

I believe that the cost of additional units 
of the building when they are needed will 
be a serious problem and should not be over- 
looked when making the original plans. 


The figures that have been indicated for 


expenditures run very high, and I think 
it only fair to admit that three or four 
million dollars should be available or in 


the library is to go ahead on the 


Wher: e can 


There seem to be 


sight if 


scale proposed. the funds be 


obtained ? four possible 


sources: 


a) One or more of the philanthropic 


foundations. 


(b) Individuals who whether or not 


they now have any afhliation with a uni 


} 


versity ofr research library, may be inter 


Ii} 


! 
ested in libr 


iry development and in solving 


the problem of geometric growth of li 
braries. 

c) The cooperating institutions. 

(d) 
er! il government, either directly or through 


as I yr. White 


an interstate library 


Governmental agencies—the Fed- 


the Library of Congress, and, 
has suggested possibly 
authority tor the region. 


None of 


them can be expected to help unless there 


All of these should be explored. 


is a reasonable agreement on the plan by 


the libs iries concerned, and it is therefore 


of great importance that there be thorough- 


discussion of the various points on 


going 
which disagreement may arise. I hope the 
debate will be full and free; as I said at the 
beginning, I should like you to remember 
that this is not my plan and that I am ready 
to have changes made in it, but that I do 


want a regional library for the Northeast. 
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By MORRIS A. GELFAND 


Library Cooperation in Metropolitan 
New York: Report of Work 


in Progress 


Vr Gelfand ts 


librarian Cue ens College 


i “si 7 \ ) 
HIS report of library cooperation in 
1 } 
Met politan New York is limited to a 
esc pt n of the activities of a group ot 


ins who were brought together as a 


result of discussions of library cooperation 
t d « n 1948 Raymond B. Fos 
k and Devereaux C. Josephs then presi 
dents, respect vely, of the Roc kefeller | oun 


lation and the Carnegie Corporation ot 
New York It is a report of work in 
no conclusions or recommenda 
+} 


ndicated eir interest 


1 the subject on Jan. 20, 1948, at a dinner 


to which they h ad nvited representatives ot 
the g ¢ rt i ds ty severai nstitutions 
, , . ' 
t higher education and of some liDraries 
, 

lhe occasion was notable for an agreement 
hat, f us reasons, among then he 
ipidiy Lin shing fina l resources on 
which nr on ihoorte j j ' al ir 
which private lib es and educational in 
stitutions | e depended, the possibilities of 

cooperation should be studied with a view 

1 } 1 Pa 
toward helping the libraries of metropolit in 


New Yi rk to meet the r service ob] yations 


it a minimum cost It was further agreed 
that the representatives present would un 
A.( 
| \\ Als 
M W were prepar 


dertake to support such activity as might be 
found practicable. The foundations did not 
commit themselves to any particular action 
in this connection. 

On Feb. 12, 1948, the foundations gave 
another dinner. On this occasion the guests 
were, in’ the main, the librarians from the 
institutions represented at. the original din- 
ner. ‘The discussion of library cooperation 
was continued by the librarians who, as 


might be expected, agreed unanimously on 


the need for closer cooperation and discussed 
specific proposals for achieving this objec 
tive. ‘Then there followed the activity that 
will be described here. 

A group of 26 librarians, including those 
who had attended the dinner meeting but 
representing a larger number of different 
types of libraries was invited by Dr. Carl 
M. White on Feb. 24, 1948, to discuss 
cooperation. ‘he organization of this group 
was informal and remains so. In prepara- 
tion for this meeting White asked each of 
12 librarians to come prepared to discuss a 
Most of 


these librarians, in turn, invited small 


particular aspect of the subject. 


groups of colleagues to join them in discuss- 
ing their subjects. 

The 12 topics presented at the February 
24 meeting could be grouped into four large 
categories: (1) Resources, (2) Readers, 

3) Technical services and operations, and 
(4) Physical problems. 


Most of the reports presented at this 
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meeting, although hastily prepared, repre 
sented in remarkable degree the major prob 
lems with which librarians are faced in the 
consideration of these four categories. 

lhe first meeting of the larger group 
served to open wide the whole complex 
problem of cooperation and explored some 
of the possible approaches to the problem. 
The second meeting which took place on 
March 12 was devoted to a discussion of 
the I2 reports presented at the previous 
meeting, and also to an analysis of the prob 
lem of library cooperation by Archibald 


MiacLeish, as well as to finding what Carl 


White called “a handle” by which the con 
mittee could take hold and get under way 

MacLeish’s analysis was, in a sense, a 
philosophical approach to a determination 
of the place ind function of the library in 


our socie;ry 


to library problems generally although they 


were directed specifi ally to the problems ot 


library cooperation in New y ork. 


The real problem is not whether 
libraries ught to cooperate the prob 
lem is not whether cooperation is possibl. 

he real problem is in what way to co 
operate: to what end? Which raises the funda 
' 


| , . 
mental question which must De examined De 


tore a program of cooperation can De devised 
What is a library in our kind of world and 


to perform! 


what function does it exist to {| 


Considered in relation to the requirements 
of a society such as ours, it will become ip 


parent that the library function is not the fun 
tion of soci il memory alone the mere preser 
vation of records—but a much more active and 
creative tunction which can best he des ribed 
by likening the library in a contemporary so 
iety to the nervous system in a physica 
yanism in instrument not of memory alone 
but of memory plus communication plus im 


puise to action plus reflection upon action 


‘ " Ml | ; 
“ nN mo ‘ 
M e Macl - appears 
\ ee I " Co rat Me " 
y he f Second M « of New ¥ 
| Ma M i 
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His remarks were applicable 


He said: 


Considered in this relation it will be ap 
parent, also, that libraries are not and cannot 
be independent and autonomous institutions 
however their directors and trustees and bene 
factors may wish to make them so. ‘They are 
units in a system which is as extensive—or 
should be as extensive—as the society ind 
ideally of the civilization) They constitute 
together one system 

How well do libraries perform this tun 
tion: how well do they function as the nervous 
system of a vast, complicated and closely in 
tegrated organism? Librarians generally will 
igree, even without a detailed survey, that the 
American library system, which is probably 


better than any other national system, per 


forms this function in a spotty way. It is like 
1 nervous system made up of trunk nerves to 
the r ohe hand and the le tt toe Not to i ish 
the physiological analogy too far American 
technologi il society ts comparable nm some 


ways to the sabertooth and other huge an 


mals which were superseded not because they 


} 


lacked strength but, apparently, because the 


nervous systems were inadequate to . 
] } | . , +? 

Librarians w I probably igree aiso ti t 

inderlying trouble with the American libr 


system is that it is not systemat 


Chen MacLeish gave his ipproach to the 


solution of the question How di Sys 
tematize a system that is not systematic? 
His principal contribution at this point, it 
seemed to me, was to be found in the first 
step of the ipproach that he suygvested 


You begin by trving to reach agreement as 


to what the system has to do in the area under 


study. ‘This is an inquiry at the highest levels 
of intellectual statesmanship. It is, however 
1 labor which librarians are peculiarly 
equipped to accomplish They know, or can 
know, what the demands upon their system are 
and—more important and difhcult—they can 
conceive what those demands ought tol f 
the system really worked They also are 
ompetent to ev iluate these demands qu ilita 
tively as well as quantitatively. My principal 


complaint about librarians in universities and 


public administrations is that 
humble—too willing to be turned into superior 


janitors They and they alone 
knowledge to plan and control the function 


ng of this most essential of social organs 
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they re too 


lave the 





c¢ 


They belong in the GHOs—the planning 


hoards—oft their universities and cities The 
ven 
problem this committee is dealing w ith will 


never be solved ntelligently und with te hnical 
1 } 


ompetence until librarians demand that 


ithority for themselves and exercise it 


t was finally iwreed at the March 12 


eeting that the group would continue its 
nvestigation of the possibilities of coopera 
tion \ small committee was appointed by 
Dr Wh te to lay out concrete proposals 
for actior lL his committee was composed 


J 


f Ralph A. Beals, chairman, Ernest Het 


No further action was taken until May 
28, 1948, wl the New York Library 
( sponsored an open f n on library 

peratior t it nnual meeting Dhe 

el hip was provided with a brief 
summary of the preliminary discussions on 
operation through the medium of the 
New Y 2% Cl Bulletin \l 
Be i | nmittee were ted tt 
rset tf cy)" I if tre to ull 

The Be tee stated that it was 

tw DOS nm to present final report 

tt was prepare to discuss certain 
spects r the f{ le m of cooperation The 
nittes na ited that t was nterested 
marily in research libraries somewhat’ 
work eterence I es ana 
t I poy ila | iries It was 

t that there . out 400 refer 

est h | iri the met opol 

rea but that these raries in no way 

nstitute systen 


| he ch iracter of the 


entele of reference and research libraries 
was discussed at the requirements and 
size received attention Changing concepts 
cerning the ¢ t ms of rese ch lib ries 

ve te< 
l¢ the fhe rt Cooper tive activity 
t ! ve ettected w thin the present 

\ 
M 


framework, with no new ‘machinery’ and at 
little or no expense,”’ the Beals committee 
listed the following: 

1. The elimination of duplication of little- 
used materials in a subject field coupled 
with the extension of the coverage in that 
field. 

2. Division of fields with a view to covet 
ge: 7.e., a “little Farmington Plan.” 

3. Re-examination of the provision for 
particular groups or users of classes of pub 
lications. 

4. Coordination and intevration of pres 
ent procedures. 

5. Subject inventories. 

Cooperation activity that requires new 
machinery” and added expense, at least in 
initiating stages, included, according to this 


committee : 


1. Provision of additional reference | 
raries., 
2. Deposit libraries 
1. “Passive”: little-used materials. 
b. “Active”: “reserve” library for a 
quisition, cataloging and lending 
to libraries) of new publications 
as they appear in categories like 
government documents of smaller 
states, non-Anglo-American law 
publications of minor societies and 
academies, etc. 
3. Cooperative buying and cataloging. 
4. Union catalogs: general, special, find 
ny lists 
5. Disposal of duplicates. 
6. Binding. 
7. Photographic reproduction. 

The Beals committee discussion took 
place verbally and informally but it served 
1 most useful purpose by defining further 
the scope and character of library coopera 
tion ‘as viewed by the group originally 


formed to investigate that subject. and by 




















New York 


about some of the difficult problems that 


informing librarians at large 
arise in the consideration of cooperative ac 
tivities, 

‘There was no important activity during 
the summer months, a condition that will 
be familiar to most of us. In the fall mem- 
bers of the commiuttee, faced with increas 
ingly heavy burdens in connection with 
their regular responsibilities, were unable to 
devote any time to the project. 

Although formal activity had come to a 
standstill the problems that had been un 
covered and the need for cooperation per 
Dr. 


White decided to make an attempt to re 


sisted. In the fall of 1949, therefore 
sume the discussions and investigations re 
lating to library cooperation, On October 


18 he 


the original 


invited five librarians—members of 


to join him in forming 


rroup 
a steering committee, by way of continuing 
the leadership that had asserted itself pre 
viously and of sharing with him the responsi 
bility for developing a practical program of 
cooperation. 

The Steering Committee decided that its 
principal functions would be to: 
proposals for library 


1. Initiate 


cooper i 
tion. 

2. Form committees of personnel other 
than Steering Committee members to study 
and investigate these proposals. 

3. Direct the conduct of any investiga 
tions undertaken by such committees by call 
ing for preliminary outlines of the problems 
to be studied, progress reports and final re 
ports. 

4. Maintain close liaison with 


project 
committees by assigning Steering Committee 
members to serve as liaison officers on project 
committees when advisable.’ 

Membership of the Steering Committee 


Ralph 


in addition to Dr. White, includes: 


A. Beals, director, New York Public Li 
Minute et Steering Committee on Ca 
amor Metr New Yor 
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brary; Sidney B. Hill, librarian, Association 
of the Bar of City of New York; 
R. W. G. Vail, director, New York His- 
torical Society ; Jerome K. Wilcox, librarian, 
Che City College; and Morris A. Gelfand, 


W ho was elec ted 


the 


librarian, Queens College 
secretary. 
The 


first meeting to adopt tor investigation tour 


Steering Committee decided at its 


subjects suggested by Wilcox, with the ob 
a conclusive point in each 


May 


ject of reaching 


before the end of 1950. These sub 
jects were: 

1. Division of subject fields 

2. A deposit library. 


i. Messenger service 


4. Improvement of library service in col 
leges and universities. 

It was agreed that this committee should 
not take upon itself the burden of active | 
participation in and administration of proj 
ects initiated by it. ‘The procedure would 
normally consist of recruiting competent 
personnel from outside the ranks of the com 
mittee to direct and serve on project com 
mittees, each organized to study a specific 
proposal. The Steering Committee would ‘ 
assure itself that the proposal was well f 
outlined, the problem thoroughly under 
stood, by the project committee. It would , 
call for and discuss reports trom project 
committees and consider ippropriate action , 
when final reports were received. ‘ 

At subsequent meetings the Steering Com , 
mittee defined the geographical area of 
cooperative activity,’ and reafirmed its in ‘} 
tention to aim at coordination of library d 
facilities and services primarily to encourage 
their economical use for research and in 
vestigation " 

By Dec. 12, 1949, tour project con 

I f New Yo , New “ 
Jes e US. I B 
ne a. # 

" roved able: New York ( I x, K 
New York, Queens, and R < N 
I ar 5 ik, and W ste New 
y Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middles : 
< sean 1 Unior nties. New | | 
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mittees had been fully organized. John 
Fall, chief of acquisitions, New York Public 
Library, agreed to head a committee on the 
John Berthel, 
Nicholas Murray Butler Librarian, at Co 


ccepted the chairman 


division of subject fields ; 
lumbia University 
ship of the committee on a storage library ; 
Wayne Shirley, director of the Pratt In 
stitute Library and dean of the library 
school there. and Donald Wasson, assistant 
brarian, Council on Foreign Relations, 
reed to head the committee on improve 
ment of library service and the committee 
m messenger service respect vely. 
Preliminary reports of the Subject Fields 


Committee and the Storage Library Com 


. ' 
ttee were considered concurrently Each 
f these cx mittees had asked for further 
nstruction concerning its investigation It 


was found that a fundamental subject, com 


mon to both these reports, was the question 
ws to whethe the Steering Committee 
: } 1 + ' tigate the r } li ie 
wished oO vestigate the possibDi ities of a 
eral nerative librarv instead of li ¢ 
enttai oOope i ve i10Tary ifistead O iimiut 
g itself to consideration of a deposit li 
| 
rary Ihe central cooperative library was 
] 
envisioned as an organization that would 
fulhl not only the storage function of 
leposit library but also additional service 
es , : 
functions that would make possible a larget 
imbDer of cooperative ictivities in the areas 
, 
Df acquisition cataloging, photogr phic 
services, reference work, interlibrary loans 
nd related activities 
The ste 4 mmittes i cea tt iu 
+} +} , , ae ve , 
nOTIZE ese proj col I ees to inves 
gate the possibilities of 1 central cooperative 
i i t 1] 
Drary and avreed fur her tnat the Tollow 
ng division of duties would be recommended 
to the pre ect ¢ nittees 
I (Juestions re tir to manadcere and 
, : 
rg zi would ( nvestigated Dy the 
Berthe con ttee 
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2. Contents and program would be con- 
sidered by the Fall committee.® 

There is nothing more to report at this 
time except that the four project committees 
are at work and it is hoped that their final 
reports will be completed this spring. If the 
time schedule is met, the Steering Committee 
hopes to be in a position to give careful 
consideration to the proposals of the project 
committees and to move ahead to a final 
decision by the end of May 1950. 

I cannot speak for the Steering Commit- 
tee with respect to the possible outcomes 
of the investigations now sponsored by it 
but I would offer a personal opinion. I 
believe a good working approach to the 
problems of cooperation is being developed. 
At the very least, I should expect that we 
shall learn more about the resources and 
services of our neighbors, more about the cli- 
We shall have added to 


our experience in studying the organization 


entele we serve. 


of cooperative projects, and we shall prob 
ably discover personnel who have demon- 
strated a high capacity for investigating li- 
Drary problems, 

The preblems involved in the organiza- 
tion of a large scale cooperative project; fis 
cal, legal, psychological and others, are so 
complex that I would not offer an opinion at 
this time as to the possibility of organizing, 
let us say, a central cooperative library in the 
near future. But I believe that such a li- 
brary or similar cooperative agencies ine\ 
itably will be organized in the New York 
area. The libraries of New York and for 
that matter those in the rest of the country 
cannot operate indefinitely without control- 
ling their growth, coordinating their activi- 
ties and re-examining their capacity to per- 


form their basic functions. 
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By LESTER K. BORN 


Microfilming Abroad 


Dr. Born is Special assistant on Micro 


tlm Program Library of Coneress 


NDER this not too informative title 
U ( purposely not too informative so 
that | might have complete freedom to 
move with the data which | have been able 
to assemble in the time available) | propose 
to speak briefly on several diverse but closely 
integrated matters which enter into any con 
sideration of an extensive program of micro 
First, | should 


like to reiter ite the several pronouncements 


hlming cultural materials 


of policy now in effect at the Library of 
Congress Next, I should like to expand 
these statements with reference to current 
plans and to make certain additions, includ 


[hirdly, I 


should like to ofter in evidence as supporting 


ing a word about cooperation 


data for the above a brief résumé of activi 
ties up to this date. “ Next, I should like to 
reter briefly to the general problems inherent 
in mk rofilming projects and to the literature 


And, lastly, I should like to 


idd a very few words about the situation 


on the subject. 


abroad with respect to microfilm facilities 


> ; > ; 
Policy Statements Reiterated 


Just one year ago Dan Lacy, then assist 
int director for acquisitions, Processing De 
partment, Library of Congress, appeared 


before this group and presented a series of 


provocative arguments together with a state 
ment of the position already taken by the 
Library of Congress with respect to many 
Luthe: 


of them.2. On Sept. 6, 1949, Dr. 
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H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, addressed 
the First Congress of Historians of Mexico 
and the United States at Monterrey, Mexico 
on “The Preservation of the Documenta 
tion on the History of the Americas.” The 
common thread of argument in both papers 
is the urgent need tor cooperation in cul 
tural enterprises. [he common pronounce 
ment of the Library of Congress is a forth 
right Statement of its willingness to co 
operate, its willingness to ofter leadership 


Ne ther 


of these papers reached the library world 


its intention to take positive action 
without warning. | have found, for ex 
ample, a dittographed proposal entitled 
Interlibrary Cooper ition in Microfilming 
\laterials 

which is dated Nov. 2 1944, and a deve lop 


ment of those notes which is dated Dec 


Significant Runs of Library 


20, 1946° and covered by a letter of the 
same date from the Librarian of Congress 
to Paul North Rice. executive secretary 
Association of Research Libraries both 
mimeographed ) 

The kevnote to any extensive program is 
found in the statement of Dr. Evans, that 
now more than ever the vreat li>raries 
in the relative safety of the Western World 
share a heavy responsibility to civilization 
for the very continuity of enlightenment 
We of this generation shall not have met 
that responsibility until we have done our 


utmost to reproduce and store beyond the 


1 


reach of destruction the irreplaceable 


Ma 
k I rH I 
t nm ot H Ame 
Nov 
* Pre ( 
1 ary Cox M I 
x M 
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ural resources of mankind. lhe policy 
snot merely a passive one of preservation, it 
s also an active one of security through 
understanding Because every nation’s 
future is so intimately dependent on the 
of the world, it becomes a peculiar re 
sponsibility of libraries to enrich the re 
sources upon which scholars may draw in 
furthering the understanding of all coun 
tries—the understanding not only of their 


contemporary problems and their immediate 


purposes put of the deep currents of their 
history We shall not have met that re 
spons vility until we have done all that we 
n to place at the command of scholars in 
our respective ountries the basic historical 
sources of < iltures 
Obviously the issumption of this responsi 
tv is no matter to be taken lightly It 
“ overtax the resources of even the great 
est ) cting gly Little permanent 
good will be aftorded by the institution 
vi ves less thar ul excellent jol ind 
edit W t the burden bearer who 
Sole his stey Che objective has been 
stated clearly the wavs ind means for 
my ent re it hand There re 
mains only one thing the all important 
hoice of met d 
he only practicable medium through 
4 nt t K the pre len nic ophotog 
phy Whether the ultimate desideratum 
; crohim or mucroprint is a secondary 
natter L he techn que of crophotogra 
phy h ead progressed to the point 
where we ma\ W“ th con plete real sm, look 
torw to a itional a hen sphe c i 
yioda etwork of microl ng facilities As 
stated by NM Lacy last vea the bases of 
Hective one tive eftort in the held of 
( photograpl e these I \ set of 
nn iccepted technical standards 2 
earing house of information concerning 





major projects; (3) a planning committee 
to evaluate the need for microphotocopying 
materials and to afford a medium through 
which libraries would divide the spheres of 
responsibility ; (4) arrangements for making 
available to other libraries the results of 
major projects; (5) acceptance of the prin 
ciple of interlibrary loan as applicable to 
microfilms. ‘To these criteria we should 
probably add a sixth; namely, the effective 
establishment of an international network 


of microphotographing enterprises. 


Current Plans, Extension of Policy 


Last year Mr. Lacy announced some ac 
tive plans, some projected plans.” In the 
held of domestic operations, the Library of 
Congress continues its project to film great 
metropolitan daily newspapers the files of 
which are in danger of deterioration or 
actual disintegration because they were 
printed on wood pulp paper. ‘The pro 
jected plan to acquire out-of-print books and 
serials in microfilm form as a substitute for 
the expensive search-and-purchase of these 
desiderata has not yet been adopted. 

In the general field of acquisitions through 


microfilming, it has been stated that the 


Library of Congress has an obvious responsi 


to microfilm abroad unpublished 


bility: (1 
materials which relate to the national his 
tory of the United States; (2) to microfilm 
legal materials, whether printed or manu 
script, of which no copies exist in the United 
States. It may also be added that the 
Library of Congress is eager to exploit 
fortuitous opportunities to microfilm in ex 
tenso large bodies of cultural materials not 
hitherto available or likely long to remain 
available. Examples to the point are the 
current projects for the microphotographing 
of records in the Japanese Foreign Office, 
and -of a large number of manuscripts at 


Jerusalem and Me. Sinai invaluable for the 








pursuit of research in Biblical exegesis and 
the history of art. 

The Library of Congress recognizes its 
responsibility to assist in the performance 
of such major tasks in the general interest 
of American scholarship and the better un 
derstanding between nations, ‘This point 
begs a very serious question: Albeit the Li 
brary of Congress recognizes this responsi 
bility, and in the cases just cited has acted 
promptly, how could the Library of Con 
gress have achieved communal advice, how 
could the Library of Congress have achieved 
speedy cooperative action under existing con 
ditions? It is therefore believed essential 
that there be created at the earliest oppor 
tunity an advisory committee on the co 
operative planning of extensive microfilm 
projects which will be representative of the 
interests inherent in the philosophies of re 
search libraries, professional associations and 
composite groups devoted to the advance 
Without such 


a committee even the best intended and most 


ment of human knowledge. 


meticulously executed plans will always be 
subject to the possible criticism that they do 
not reflect the national thinking, that they 
do not represent most effectively the nati nal 
interests. 

But to return to the story of the Library 
of Congress and its announced plans. It has 
likewise been stated™ that the Library of 
Congress should try to aid in the establish 
ment, at one or more centers in each of the 
major countries of the world, of microfilm 
ing facilities adequate to serve the needs 
of American institutions and American 
scholarship. The degree of aid, the nature 
of the aid will necessarily vary from country 
to country. In some it will largely be 
stimulus to a broader point of view, in 
others it will necessarily be the physical im 


portation of equipment, the training of op 


first, of these outposts of aids to scholarship, 

The next point relates to the scope of 
any independent or cooperative large scale 
microfilming project. While magnificent 
work was done by individuals and by institu- 
tions to make safe against modern war the 
cultural heritage, much has been lost. While 
conscientious and often spectacular work 
was done by the officers and men of the 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives units 
in the field, combat is no environment in 
which to safeguard or rescue cultural ma- 
terials. What then? The War Emergency 
Program for Microcopying Research Ma 
terials in Britain, as described by Dr. W. J 
Wilson, 


serve American scholars, was thought ot 


“while designed incidentally to 


from the start as an attempt to rescue trom 
possible destruction certain of the literary 
treasures of England.” Che plan had beer 
much broader in its inception; namely, to 
photocopy the basic cultural treasures of a 
documentary nature in all Western I urope 
The outbreak of active combat on the Con 
tinent forced the limitation of the plan to 


Britain. Whether it would have been prac 


ticable no one can say. Even a selective 
list of manuscripts and rare printed items 


required much time to film. 

A far more ambitious program has been 
planned by the Committee on Documentary 
Reproduction of the American Historical 
Association, as you know, through the 
medium of its numerous subcommittees, each 
of which is responsible for the plans relating 


to a specific country. The fulfilment of the 


plans of all these subcommittees would result 
in the availability in the United States of 
entire series of the most important cultural 
source materials of all the accessible coun 
tries of the world. lhe cost of such a 
program is staggering, even in a_ world 


Che Fin 


accustomed to 10-figure budgets. 


erators, the complete operation, at least at nish Committee ot the \.H.A for example 
Vilse Ww. j M M 
Lacy j . “ . | 
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estimates at least one year’s work with a 
two-camera team for this comparatively 
small archival source. In France, on the 
other hand, there are at least 26 classes in 
the Archives de 


; ’ 
would probably require the services of a 


France, each of which 


two-camera team for one year. And re 
member this estimate disregards all libraries 
in Paris, and repositories of all types else 
where in France lo the basic cost of 
such a filming project must be added the cost 


of processing, editing, and servicing the com 


pleted rolls ot filn S. 


Other groups which are grappling with 
the same gigantic problem are less sanguine 
of accon plishn nt on so grandiose a scale. 


For example, the Committee on Renaissance 


Studies of the American Council of Learned 


Societies reported just one year ago: 
I} , . ‘ hye } 

es t 1 < ) es an ur es in 

k lrope during the last war has t ight us a 

sad lesson It is the di ot respons ble schol 


arly organizations to help protect the rrep| ice 





Ne mate S$ } } ect is against the 
hazards of the future. A complete microfilm 
ng of entire ollections of recor is or of manu 
script books is not feasible on ount of the 
extent if the } uropean collections tor it 
vould ent not only a very large expenditure 
n the mak ng of the microfilms but an even 
irger one n their t ging and mnistra 
tion It s nport = select ti e pieces 
which are [ tant n replaceable 
Such Ll Se lection equires t en h prel m 
iry information nd the expert knowle lge of 
nany scholars in different fields Lhe pre 

nary int tion neede nsists primarily 

t if ilogs of ti rm < pt ollections 
preterably printe talogs As an in 
terim sol itior the . tten entories 
preserved on the spot should be microfilmed 
ind thus n essible to scholars pret 
erably in the Library of Congress." 


to say that “although present circumstances 
suggest that much of the initiative and 
funds should come from this country, co- 
operation with European governments, in- 
stitutions, libraries and scholars should be 
emphasized and would be mutually advan- 
tageous. European countries should be en- 
couraged to develop their own microfilm 
deposits, in addition to the ones built up 
in this country. In this way, the plan will 
not present itself as an act of interference on 
the part of American scholars, but as a kind 
of Marshall plan in the world of scholar- 
ship.” 

Coincidentally with the announcement of 
the above report Mr. Lacy announced that 
the Library of Congress believed its most 
useful contribution toward a solution of 
this great dilemma would be to undertake to 
microfilm such unpublished (or inaccessible 
published) bibliographies, guides, inven- 
tories, calendars and other finding aids.** 
In this past calendar year the Library of 
Congress has already taken several construc- 
tive steps toward the fulfilment of this self- 
imposed responsibility. As is coming to be 
appreciated more fully, even the limited 
objective of establishing facilities for satis- 
factory operations, and of securing and pro- 
mulgating the knowledge of the materials 
which exist is a task of no small compass. 

In May 1949, after a period of prelimi 
nary negotiations carried on by correspond- 
ence, the Library of Congress sent two 
representatives to Italy to carry on personal 
negotiations in that country. These repre- 
sentatives were accorded a friendly personal 
reception wherever they went—the Vatican 
Library, the Vatican Archives, the private 
archives of Prince Doria Pamphilii, the 
Archives of the State in Rome, and the 
central office of the state library system. In 
many of these places there was a gratifying 


grasp of the importance of the project, and 


an expressed desire to see it furthered. It 








Was, however, recessary to present the pro 


posal in formal terms to the Italian govern 
ment through the \linistry of Foreign 


Aftairs. This formal presentation laid g 





stress upon the mutual benefits to be derived 
from the propos il. Aga n, you see, coopera 
tion is at the core of the project. Inasmuch 


as this proposal was conceived of as a pilot 


project, it may not De without interest to 
; } 
quote the opening paragrapns he ¢ 

In the interest of historical research and 
scholarship not only in the United States but 
1180 In the entire vil zed world the I brary 
t Congress proposes to the Italian Govern 
nent a project, which could be operated under 
the gu lance of the ppropr te agency of the 
Ita n Csovernment, tor n rohiming the sig 

t terial rg nublist 
n int source mate ils irge unpublishe 
which are in the archives and libraries of Italy 
Italian CGsovernment it is intended to deve 
the project ! It \ ~ | ot protect on the 
; } } ‘ nr ' 

. 4 » sin i roa 1 sais ma 
subsequently be made to other governments 
Lhe Librar ot Congress has thus tar re 
stricted ts rohimin ictivities n other 

wtries irgely to reproduction of mate : 
bearing on the histor of the United States 

The propose n nt ns n features 
which ‘ ld rove iivant eC sf oth gov 
ernments Fron the pomt of view ot the 
| nited States the prof ae pr ect vo 
serve three 5 irpose It ve l increase the 
il og es t ti | rt y of & n 

' eee, 
ress 2 tw ad enable ind j scholars 

’ i | 
to select with precision part ir manuscript 
ocuments and rare books which they require 
if ! ‘ r \ establish a me itt n Italy 
thr nh wh the I vy of Congress might 
obtain n rohims of required tems inder 
tavor hle lox il 1uspices The ly intages of 
these points to scl rsniy nm the W estern 
Hen sphere n gener n i ¢ exag 
erated 

The advantages to the t in Csovernment 
from the ipprova n . esst mpliementa 
tion of the proposed p ect would certainh 

| th numerated her e} : In 
nciude mse ¢€ ¢ ¢ erew 
ternational good w 2 1 second depository 
lo ited in inother hen sphere, tor the mpor 
' 
tant re rds of the It n iltural heritage as 
protection a imst tota oss 2 im assure 
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source trom wh 


subsequer tly m 


regular use original material endangered o 


, ' , 
damaged by excessive handling or normal de 


terioration 4) 
out the civilized 


' 
ulfurai source f 








ch microfilm o1 Paper copies 


" , 
i\ ” procured to repli 


ice n 


) ul 


} 





ink 
! 
world of Italian histor il an 


naterials 5 i firm basis t 














j , 
! 
the Italian archives and libraries to initiate re 
quests for exchange or microfilming of ma 
terials relating to Italian history which , 
{ emonstrated le t 
efforts (e+ those being 
to heral ze the nde 
standing between nations nad theretore ; 
providing a firn sis tor a lasting peace 
‘ 
Vhe It ilian government referred the pr 
' , \ 
posal to the Superior Couns in the appre 
p ite ministries Rex 1uUs¢ the summe ' 
months intervened the itter was first put 
f 
on the wwenda for Septembde it which time 
, 
n the Ministry for Public Instruction, it 
was reterred to a con ttee wi nh was uw 
structed to report in December Ar tl 
time I do not have that eport 1 he | ra 
; > } ’ ? 1] 1 > i+ 
of Congress, however, has not allowed itse 
“ 
to become d scourag py these delavs It 
re 
relieves that the experience so f var 
“ 
will be invaluable for the future nd it 
convinces na \ ippealing 0 1 sf} 
, ration it | ' aad welles f 
coope itio Nas pped ist rt 
nternat onal ood W wi cl Ww | i 
to elieve the odiun rt ned to Ame 
le} 
weaith of esources 
lhe second ste] Torward taket tl 
Lib irv of C ong ess uri the | ist ve 
was to create on the staft the position ot 
. . . . 
Special Assistant on \licrofilm Progra 
ind to place that position u the Office of the 
+} 
Assistant 1) rector tor Acq sitions ' ie 
Proc essing Depa tment I he Das espons 
i] she in ‘ +} , eon 
nlity of le imcumbDer rf Ss pos 
to plan fo the photo oductior f 
terials for addition to collections of the 
se 
Library ot (Congress s cor erned w t? , 
the professional is Opposed to the technica ; 
ispects of the execution of projects Hew | 


represent the I 


with other librarie 
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ons with respec Oo 


he establishment 


ind execution of photoreproduction projects 


Ot 


large proportion of his time 


pent outside the continental limits 
ted States lhe headquarters for 
\ I ' 
ict es probabDly Will ve ocated 
l he eXac dad ss W De in 
t 
( 
ort teat Tt the program will 
mu tion of ntormation regard 
yn depositor rhe unpubl shed 
eX nya oad lhe Library of 
. | + ry th . 
\ ¢ 1@a o ae ( , ie neans 
Ameri ‘ . nd othe 
' tutior n obtaining photo 
] 
. t te ils oad through 
' 
} ft the intormation detailed trust 
tl ! vot 0 ? pe 
I i i) ti estab! sh 
pplement those 
eq te Kist ad ind 
" t é es ) i 
wi t ites t the 
( t now ledve lhe 
rt 4 sw j Clor t a a 
’ 
é graphi 
; ' , ler 
} | icll 
| nus if 
' 
‘ , ‘ 
s oft 
; tior 
I r Xx c plans 
' 
s ft nate ils 
S eX] led program 
tit p 
what i ind 
! 
osere filn 
} ‘ tior n pi 
t q sitions of 
elve not et ead to 
ew tion with 
c \ e} ed trom time 


is the Library 


fetin OF (/uai 


guisitions. 1 


Is processing 


’ 


of information and of microfilm may be 
achieved, the Library of Congress plans to 
allocate to this task the full time services 
of an editorial assistant who will work in 
close liaison with the Chief of the Photo- 
duplication Service and with the Special 


Assistant on Microfilm Program. 


Résumé of Photo Activities 

As early as 1905 the Library of Congress 
had arranged for the hand-copying abroad 
of documents relating to the history of the 
United States. Occasional photographic re 
productions were made, usually by privately 
owned camera. About 1910 the use of the 
photostat was introduced. Between 1905 
ind 1927 some %3%OO,000 folios had been 
copied by one means or another. In 1927 
Myr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. granted funds 
which eventually tot iled $490,0¢ 0 and 
W hic h were expended over a period ot seven 
years During that time the Library of 
Congress acquired through this means more 
than 2,500,000 pages of manuscripts. In 
1925 the Library of Congress had received 
in endowment from James B. Wilbur the 


ncome trom which was to be expended con 


tinuously for the acquisition of materials 
ibroad relating to American history. In 
1923 the \lodern Language Association un 
dertook to secure for American scholars 


ndividual items by photoreproduction out 
the | nited States. Lhe Library ot 
Congress received these on deposit and pro 
ded the servicing of the collection. 
Ihe activities of the War Emergency 
Program for Mlicrocopying Research Ma 
terials have already been mentioned in pass 
ing. In 1942 the work came to a temporary 
stor Dut since 1947 the unfinished work 
has been resumed. Since the end of the war 
filming of source materials on American 
history has also been resun ed in I ngland, 


France and Spain. In November 1948 the 


x 


vi 








Library of Congress assumed responsibility 
for the management and operations of the 
microfilm laboratory of the Benjamin 
Franklin Library in Mexico City which is 
filming for the Library of Congress, and 
any other American institutions which place 
orders, materials relating to the United 
States. 

The most recent development is that 
which has already been mentioned in pass 
ing; namely, the decision on the part of the 
Library of Congress to further the dissemi! 
nation of knowledge by cooperating in the 
filming of specific bodies of materials when 
unique opportunities present themselves to 
film materials of extraordinary value or im 
portance. The projects curre ntly in progress 
at Jerusalem and Met. Sinai have already 
been mentioned. So has the project of 


f State the 


filming for the Department « 
records of the J ipanese Foreign Office. At 
the same time. the Library of Congress is 
securing microfilm copies of numerous serials 
ivailable in the library of the National Diet 
of Japan. Closely associated with this en 
larged point of view is the sub-publishing 
of certain materials which would not other 


wise be generally available 


An example 
of this from the foreign field is the recent 
collection on microfilm of ill the prime 
editions of Ronsard to which will be added 
in the film, critical notes prepared by an 
Ameri an s holar 

From the domestic field we may cite the 
project which was started in 1941 under 
the joint sponsorship of the Library of Con 
gress and the University of North Carolina 
and which has been carried out under 
direction of William S. Jenkins. Its pur 
pose is to assemble and organize systemati 
cally, for the early period, the statutory 
constitutional executive, administrative, 
judicial, and legislative records of all the 
Editorial 

At the 


present time the project has resulted in 


colonies, territories and states 


annotations are a part of the film 
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1,200 rolls of film 100 feet in length con- 
taining approximately 1,440,000 exposures 
and 2,880,000 pages of text.’* Also from 
the domestic ficld we may cite the current 
project to microfilm for purpose of preserva- 
tion important American newspapers, and 
for that reason as well as for reasons of 
general research, the project to microfilm 
in cooperation with the Committee on Negro 
Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, early Negro newspapers. 

Because of its significance, it should be 
noted again that the Library of Congress has 
established in the Union Catalog Division 
a clearing house for information regarding 
extensive microfilm projects which relate 
to newspapers, serials, and manuscript col 
lections. he purpose of this « learing house 
has been to bring together in one place data 
from scattered sources on microfilming proj 
ects which are being considered, which are 
in progress, and which have been completed. 
he ultimate in service will be achieved 


when this clearing house can also provide 
| 
on on all materials currently avail 


photoreproduction in_ this 


Literature on Microfilming 


his brief section is presented with some 


| | ; 
hesitancy lest its nature be misunderstood 
It Ss, to state the obvious no attempt to 
] } 
ive a critical evaluation of the existing 
, 
literature on the manifold problen S posed 
, 
by the preservation of library materials on 
er an attempt to indi 


the waters. and to 


microfilm. 
cate how muddied are 
suggest explic itly and my licitly the need for 
such a critical evaluation. 


Even a cursory examination of the 77 


titles listed in the most recent bibliography, 
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this 


on 





List of Recent 


1e continued struggle 


1 
reveais the at 


iphies based on 


the materials 
pment to estab 
: , 
materials which 
fils to pret ¢ 
I p>} pa 
ible to pro ess 
him torn It 
h ph ot the 
ese h scholar 
those r union 
the question 
( ( De Cat 
n 'y the fact 
' 
y} } nstitute 
Tt anu 
; 4] 
( ( if! 
nt 
nre ecc in this 
| } 
irian 
= 
‘ ithiess 
papers on 
were prese ted 
at c iv) ii 
»¢€ notion 
the technically 
7 
piles While 
w“ Ti the 
nas Nappened 
, n 
( nus suJ 
with ferences 
1 it sionary 
‘ 
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It may not be amiss, however, to quote a 
tew passages from the first chapter of the 
Binkley Manual, ‘“The Setting of the Prob- 


lem of Reproducing Research Materials.” 


In dealing with the problem of research ma- 
terials, three interests are to be distinguished: 
those of the scholar as a producer, of the 
scholar as a consumer, and of the library as a 
custodian. The scholar as a producer wants 
to see his manuscript set up in type, printed 


bound in buckram, and dis 


on good paper 
tributed in as large an edition as possible. 
The consumer interest is that of the man 
who is using a library. All the documents of 
which he makes use are for him “materials for 
research.” He does not care whether they are 
printed or typewritten_or in manuscript form, 
whether durable or perishable, whether origi 
nal or photostat, so long as they are legible. 
The custodian’s interest has to do with 
the demands of future generations of scholars. 
The growth of each library must be so di 
rected that its present acquisitions dovetail 
vith past and future acquisitions. The cus- 
todian must also undertake to gather items tor 
vhich there is no present demand on the part 
ot the “consumer;” he may seek especially to 
ire for the unique things which are nowhere 
else collected ; nd preserved. eee 
In the distribution of books, that is to say, 
n the formulating of library acquisition polli- 
ies, the consumer and custodian interests 


lash . In the attempt to meet the need, 
library funds are turned this way and that 
regardless of long-term pol cies, to supply the 
research requirements of the man who happens 
to be on the ground. But this interferes with 
the distribution of fields among libraries, 
which is necessary if the total resources ot 
scholarship are to be used most efficiently in 
ollecting and preserving materials. 

An inquiry into the techniques of reproduc 
ng research materials is called for at the 
present time because there are coming to light 
new processes and devices which, taken in 
their entirety, promise to have an impact on 
the intellectual world comparable with that 
of the invention of printing. ... A few more 
inventions along the present line of technologi 
il development may result in rendering “re- 
printing” a kind of simple addition to the func 











is photostating has come to 


Only 10 vears later it could be said that 


the photostat and a number of other devices 


for full-size reproduction of library ma 


ils will undoubtedly continue to be used for 


eri 


some purposes in the future They do not 


’ 
however. ofter the great economies In pro 
duc tion of extremely smali edit ons ind in 
storage space that ire presented py micro 
hiln re ther lo they raise the problen ~ 
nvolved in library handling of a mediun 
that equires eading ! ich nes tor ts use 
Microfilm and microprint [are] methods 
of reproduction that seen to have the great 
' , . 
est poss Milities to furtive develop nt 


| 
who is now 


\Iedicine Division. Army 


Medical Library prepared fo ve Americar 
Cour | ot Lea ned Societies a eport the 
motive of which was to furnish a factual 
' ' 

ind log il groundwo t 1dmuinistrative 
, : 

lecisior his report analyzed what had 
Ce! done “ th the nims rece ed if the 


\i ate ils in Rr tain. what had beer done at 
the Library of Congress in handling simila 
' 1 , 
projects ind what had been done the é ind 
| +} +} } h] 
Cisse where Ww n respect to le ask provien 
' ' 
Tt Cataloging manuscripts It 11soO attempted 
some analysis of the principles of such cata 
log ny lhe report likew i d scussed the 
lassific ition numbpe ny ind storage orf 
] ! 
microhin lhe materials of this report, 
. “nt r the “rt ve lace “nt ved. | 
excep To 1 Sec ons ias mentiones lve 
! 1 
een publ shed in two articles Even after 
i lapse of sevVet f irs this probably s still the 
rest ene 1 if sis of the probiems 
B 
‘ ’ ‘ 
r 
v , 
k 
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fbr oad 


Vicroflm Facilities 


This last brief section, like that which 


immediately precedes it, serves primarily a 
negative function. In spite of the excellent 


facilities which are available at a very tew 


large centers such as London and Paris 
and the temporary excellent (U.S.) facili 
ties in Mexico City, apparently the best 
generalization that can be made about micro 


him facilities hroughout the world is nat 


they do not compare favorably with those 
in the | nited States e ther in geogtT phic al 
distribution, quality of equipment efficiency 
of operation, and pricing But it must be 
remarked at once that detailed information 
on facilities in the many countries of Eu 
rope, Centr il and South 


Near East and 


Pacifx ireas is either 


mention the 
und the 
nonexistent 


mentary to date or 


DeiIng prepared by the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureau for (jreat 
Britain, a list is already available for 
Netherlands I am told, the 


Federation of 


ind, so 
nation il 


ibout to 


] lier 


undert ike the preparation of a 
Whether or not this list proves 
nclusive or selective, the I DOrary of 


Congress will be in a position to 


it from time to time as the result of its 
foreign progran 
From this brief summary of the policies 
’ 


_ 


ilready announced 


tended policies just announced, from the 


illustrative example of problems ahead, and 
, , ' 

from the statement of work already done | 

hope th if I have presented i telescopic view 


of the field of microfilming projects as seen 


w the Library of Congress 
\ \ M t M 
“ ia 
\ ~ M t 
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By ROBERT H. MULLER 


Library Building Construction Among 
Colleges and Universities, 1950 


D 


} / J 


r is director [ niwversjty Li 


é 


H™ ire two typical recent inquiries 
iddressed to the A.C.R.L. Committee 


University Librar Build 


eve 
Ma 5 I vritin to inquire 
‘ t ves sma n 
\ es W ¢ ¢ } y t new i 
Vv vit [ n t ti re imy 
vies , . ght visit then 
east Ke ing rie to the n ind 
t ft . | rt t 
* . * * 
De ( 49 W t sh ket ve 
, tot y ‘ ve er npiet 
planne the t we tw P 
es tot rk " t seat 
acit 
Suct ] es n e come trom a parts ot 
int vell as fron erseas. lo 
pp the qué ‘ nforn rior ig iestior 
t t S sted ler 
mire i  € ede Ame cal 
? } 
Council on Education, 1948, 5th ed., edited 
> 
\. |. Bi yvaugh) was conducted in the 
' 
t of 1949 It Ss planned to pubdl sh the 
lor ¢ } ! P 1 
ve een Collected seve il 
. , ' 
Llime ot which this article is the first 
ne I he taDulations prese! ted he e give 
17 } a 
t stics ofr COLE ¢ na university horary 
| 
uld nyvs that were unde constructior if 
he end of |! 149 or to whi 1 contract draw 
os fh e bet ‘ pleted la itions iD 


sequently to be published will list (1) li 
rary buildings completed between 1929 and 
1949 and (2) institutions that expect to 
construct new library buildings in the near 
future 

It should be noted that the tabulations 
cover only those institutions that returned 
questionnaires. Information on buildings of 
nstitutions that failed to return question 
naires might be obtained from various other 
sources, suc h as back hles of the Library 
Journal, College and Research Libraries 
and the Proceedings ot the Cooperative ) 
Committee on College and University Li 
brary Building Plans, of which Ralph Ells 
worth, director of libraries, State University 
of lowa, has been chairman during 1949-50. 

Ihe tabulations should prove useful to 
li rarians, are hitects, ind college authorities 
in making the budget and size estimates for 
library building construction and equipment. 
Since the size of the 24 institutions vary 
within a wide range, it should not be too 
dificult to locate an institution that re 
sembles the one for which a new library 
building is to be planned. Any library 
building should, of course, be designed with 
due regard to the special conditions existing 
ona particular campus, such as the antici 
pated rate of growth in enrolment and book 


collections, the nature of the curriculum, 


degree of centralization desired, climate, pre 


uling architectural stvle ind the availa 


vilitvy of funds. 


Ra i k Orde y 


In the accompanying tabulation, the insti- 
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pioneer, Hardin-Simmons University, which 
completed its modular library and adminis- 


tration building in 1949. 


Seating Capacity 

Wide variations in seating capacity as re- 
lated to enrolment is revealed by comparing 
columns 3 and 5. Some colleges expect to 
provide seats for over 60 per cent or more 
of the total current student body (Converse 
College, Ouachita College, Taylor Univer 
sity), possibly in anticipation of future in- 
creases in enrolment. Others provide for 
less than 15 per cent (Bradley University, 
M.1.T., University of Miami, University 
of Wisconsin), either because enrolment is 
¢ ventually expected to drop or because ot the 


existence of many departmental libraries. 


| olume Capacity 

All but one of the institutions provide for 
1 volume capacity larger than that of their 
present main building (if they have one). 
The one exception is M.I.T., where the 
present main building apparently houses de- 
partmental collections that will not be trans 
ferred to the new building. Some colleges 
provide book storage areas for over three 
times their present holdings (North Caro- 
lina College, West Virginia State College, 
Mississippi State College, Queens College, 
University of Mississippi), reflecting an ac 
celerated acquisitions program or an eftort 
to bring scattered departmental collections 
into a central location. Where the new 
building provides for less than double pres 
ent total holdings, the library system is ex 
pected to continue to be departmentalized 
State University of lowa, Wisconsin) or 
the college sets a definite limit on the total 
number of volumes to be made available to 
ts undergraduates (Mills College). An 
ticipation of the establishment of central 
storage libraries, such as the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, may also have had an in- 
fluence on the size of book storage facilities 


in library plans. 
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A Brief of the Minutes of the Meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, 
A.C.R.L., Chicago 


Meeting lan 7 1950 ment prepare eariv in }49 I | 
President Wyllis E. Wright, in calling the ‘hat A-C.R.L. should have the 
meeting to order welcome the A.C.R.I members without respect to membe 
nittee nha n : vite ests st ld le in t embe " 
Raly P Ke eT ry . t the ! i t she ? ’ 
Lomn ec 1 B 4 npen t v) \.L.A. H i l 
s ‘ Serv king [ Ww en ppose rh 


I ik | C en t the yan | t e |] \ 
study of the problen ot the finan il needs of ties Committee Re 
the ass¢ tion be ved back to the officers Mir. W sug t 
ind t t ocia f t ee . ! 
Committ I wial Nee tion c g tede | . 
Where { : ; ; . prepare p S 

resent , men it A.C.R.I 


\.¢ RI ers \l h was m tav | exe ‘ 
t vir \.¢ R.I ( ect ifs v1 ies ar ‘ k t fhe ke ) 
nt t vn TtTunds naking wet sa . pir n vit ne t He 
‘ ' err if t t n t n ? es t 
gations to its membership. A no on t Lhe yard passed a mo , 
harge the Committee on Financial Needs president of A.C.R.L. to ppoint 
vith thanks was pass¢ nittee to review A.C.R.I 
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Amended and 


4 


4 


le spring of 


Approved Jan. 29 


Z ! IYLY 


»§, 500.00 


500.00 


50.00 
5.00 
50.00 
200.00 
$5.00 
75.00 


125.00 


00.00 


00.00 
100.00 
25.00 


75.00 


50.00 
25.00 


] 


no funds needed 


no funds needed 


A.C RAI 


150.00 


400.00 


200.00 


5. 720%.00 


Mr Hamlin felt too 


nexperience 1 to express pos tive 


t 


opinion tor 


gainst and suggested it be continued as a 
vorking irrangement intil the Cleveland 
onterence The plan was criticized as un 
yusinesslike by both Mr. Hamlin and Mr 
Rus! who stressed the difficulty of respons! 

tv to two adtfterent sources of tunds The 
itter felt that it was highly desirable for 
A.C R.1 to have a on plete is poss ble con 
rol over the budget ft its executive othce It 
vas agree to leave this as a tentative ar 
ingement unt the time of the Cleveland 
onterence 








The Board voted that A.C.R.L 


the member bodies of the Joint Importations 


suggest to 
Committee that this committee be dissolved 
The Board approved the budget as shown 
in the table 
The item ot $200 tor the lunior College 


Libraries Section was approved in view of 


the expense of preparation of the book st tor 

—= Neve libraries upon w! +} , 

unior college lidraries upon w ne se on 
' , 

has already expended much labor The sub 


vention to College and Research Librar 


covered the def t of $290 in the Colleg ind 
Resear h Librar es budget it the end of the 
fiscal year 1948-49, the cost of the anniversary 
issue in October 1949 which was double the 
usual size ot the rna nd the yst t 


] 


publishing the 10-year index to the journa 


A motion was passed to continue the 85 
rift subscriptions to College and Research 
Libraries tor a I 


second year These vo to 
libraries 


0 here diff Itie 
toreign where difficulties 


exchange are such that they cannot secure it 
own funds 
lhe board passed 1 motion 


University Microfilms whe 


ipprov nv acon 





tract with 
will be poss ble tor libraries to keep ( j 
und Research Libraries in 


torm it they wish to do so 


microfilm instead 
of bound volume 
No loss in subscript ons 1s expected to result 
{rthur T. Hamlir 


from this arr 


Fx uf Necretary 


ingement 


Plans Completed for the Midwest Inter-Library Center Building 


At a recent meeting of the boar of dire 
tors of the Midwest Inter-Library Corpora 
tion final building plans vere idopted 
Construction is expecte to begin rie \l 

—F 11 
ind the Durliding should be ready tor o ipancy 
by Jan. 1, 1951 
The Center. which wil provide Ope tive 
housing in Chicago of less-used research n 
! ’ 
terials for 13 middlewestern braries $ 
planning six tiers of stacks covering a groun 
, , , 
irea OO by 100 teet A feature of the stacks 
s the use of a new type of npact storage 


hinged shelving leveloped by Snead & Com 


pany, in which each aisle gives access to six 
lavers of books nstead ot the sua two 
The outer lavers of de uble taced shelv ng 


swing out ction opening 
like a door supported ry isters ind flo« 


and ceiling pivots 








Ihe anticipated capacity is 2,000,000 vo 
umes of books, and 10,000 volumes of news 
papers It $ ext that n h of the news 
: . Nect lh stad tn 1 fils 
paper colle on W e¢ converte on hin 
opies 

A low, split-level wing in front of the 

' 1 , 
“ ndowless stacks structure w i nouse w rk 
space, shipping room, administrative offices 
, ' 
photoreprodu tion ia ratory teletype roon 
| 
und 20 study cubicles 


When the building is ready for occupancy 


s 
4 
¥ 


the Center plans t 
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} 1 ‘ 

raries to pick up hooks ind newspapers they 
have selected tor housing in Chicago De 
n te will fall to tor tevcor tol] 
Pos yw ia nto tour catevo es as oOllows 
Category { (utr ght itt ownershi re 
nquished Category B litle remains witl 
depositing nstitution deposit $s pern inenft so 
ong as the Center shall last: material subject 

7 , , ' : 
to recall only upon dissolution ot the NI awest 
Inter-Library ( orporation Categors / 
litle remains with epositing institution It is 
expected that deposits he indefinite Categor\ 
D Rental stor ve Space vailable at annu 
' 

rent 


By means of teletype member libraries will 


nave quick i ess to eposite mater Is \ 
policy h is been sdopted which prov les tor the 


icquisition of new materials by the Center on 


1 share-the-cost basis 

he present members of the Midwest Inter 
Library (¢ orporation are The University of 
Chic ivo, State I niversity of lowa University 


Illinois Institute of Tee hnology 


University of NI nnesota, Indiana University 
University of Kansas, Michigan State College 
Northwestern University, Purdue University 
Wisconsin, University of Cin 


University of 


cinnati and the University of Notre Dame 

Ralph T. Esterquest, formerly assistant 
lirector of libraries at the University of 
Denver s director f the Midwest Inter 


Library Center 
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Is 


Brief of Minutes, 
Association of Research Libraries, 
Jan. 26, 1950, Chicago 


that Mr. Halvorson be 


Farm ngton Plan 

Paul North Rice submitted a brief report 
dealing with the diminishing part which the 
New York Public Library has played in the 
operation of the Farmington Plan during the 
past year, due to the fact that agents of the 
Plan abroad have been asked to do their own 
lassifying of Farmington Plan books and to 
make shipments directly to the recipient li 
braries in this country. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of the Farm- 
ington Plan Committee, then reported on the 
operation of the Plan as he had observed it. 
He noted that there had been fewer com- 
pl uints during the past year than previously, 
ind he made reterence to a convenient torm 
which had been developed by the Acquisitions 
Department at Columbia University for re 
porting questions and errors to Farmington 
Plan dealers. The three main difficulties en 
ountered in the operation of the Plan, he 
said, were: (1) errors of distribution, (2) er 
rors of classification, and (3) difficulties re 
lating to continuations—a subject which had 
seen referred to in Farmington Plan Letter, 
No. 2, which had been issued in January 1950. 
Discussing service Mr. Metcalf observed that 
t had not been as rapid as it should have 
veen, and he said that it was less satisfactory 
from France than from other countries, due 
to the fact that the Bibliothéque Nationale 
which is responsible for the materials sent 
from that country is currently very badly 
understaffed. He noted that the small amount 
ort aterial being received currently trom 
Belgium is not due to inefficiency in the 
operation of the Plan, but to the fact that 
publishing in Belgium is now at an unusually 
low ebb. Mr. Metcalf noted that funds were 
iwailable to send a representative of the 
Farmington Plan Committee to Europe, and 
he said that such a visit should be made late 
this spring or sometime in the summer. He 
requested that participating libraries send re 


ports of all their difficulties with agents 


a, > 





lirectiyvy to fin n order ti it it n ght De pos iuding these countries in I9Q§I if Mr Hanke's 




















to materia m the ’ riled mimor inguages Ne the Plan to these ountries j not et r 
questioned the vyisdom of fol ving v s intil maditions there vere such ft t reason 
we had daone ma dividing su I materials ipie coverage ‘ ild we expecte He t t 
imong 54 oraries He Suggested that one trie representative tf the rmin on P 
of the reasons ft our minute division had { ommiuttee w »>w te ) ore this s ng 
been the esire t some Draries to prove that r summer ve report n this pro en t 
rhev vere scholar \ na th t nvuage pre east betore the next n vinter meeting t the 
sented no difficulties to them. It would have ssociation. With respect to the extension of 
been wiser, he teit, to vide the mino in the Plan to Great Britau Mii \let ! 
guage mater 5 vrncn madoubdtediy present poimte out that we | een § ght 
peculiar difhculties, among a small number ot throug spe rve t our quisitions of 
libraries which ha most nec tor then ul British pub tho n t t on the Dasis ! 
which Na miequate ta lities for handling that surve ie omme ed in | ng 
then Upon motion by M Ellsworth it was tt Plan Lette \ 2¢t t Great Brit c 
voted that the Far ngton Plan Committee not nciude since eq te ve ye 
reconsider the vhole question t the division ‘ s apparent t r eve thre t t 
ot nelds the Plan 

Mr. Metcalt then turned to a discussion of Charles H. Brown urged that the extensior 
the extension of the Plan to additional coun of the Plan to India be seriously nsidere 
tries, and he reviewed the ontents f Farn M[r Metcalt ir ted that it I een the 
ngton Plan Letter N« 2 on the question of po y ot the Committee t oncentrate first of 
Latin materials Upon motion it was voted the Latin alphabet countries He expresse 
to include Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador in the the view that it might be wise to ask ne 
Plan this year as soon as arrangements could I erson Ww might be going to Ir 

Mr Net ilf then sugwgeste that t vas po tnat Nir Poleman rt the | ra 
desirab for the association to Degin the con of Congress has recently gone to India ! 
sideration of the 1951 program of the Plan Mr. Clapp said that the Library ot Congress 
und he r of in iding Spain would try to have him report Mir. Met ? 
Portugal he added that Lewis then raised the question of extending the Plar 
H inke of the I Drary of Congress Vv ho was to Ireland Atter a briet scussion trom the 
going abroad would investigate the desirability floor, he expressed the view that the pro 
otf adding these countries He nqu red edure ot nvestigating an reporting etore 
whether the $80 tion would pprove of in de on pe foll ve vitl respect t i these 
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juestion ountries etore ittempting i if the institutions responsible for the pro 
. lecisis literation of objectionable questionnaires 
The poss ty ot exter ng the Plan t would trv to bring about better methods of 


South Africa, New Ze nd and Australia was’ thinking and would cultivate sounder prin 


then uid betore the gr p tor msideration < ples ot research. 
Atter riet discussion it was decide igain to Mr Coney suggested th it all questionnaires 
f vy the procedure of investigation and re be submitted in duplicate in order to save the 
port before decision answering library the effort involved in mak 
Mir. Metcalf ked for an expression of ing copies Mr. Kuhlman proposed that 
; pinion a whether the Plan should be Mr. Rice discuss the problem with the Asso 
tended to Car Mir. Bauer said that ciation of American Library Schools. It was 
Can ould we e omitte since it was ilso suggested that the Association of College 
" kely that coverage of Car n pu itions ind Reference Libraries should review all 
: vas already equate. Mr. Metcalf suggested questionnaires submitted by its various mem 
‘ that the é estigate report bers. Mr. Hamlin, the executive secretary of 
tt it the ily meeting of A.R.L., or that organization, who was present as a guest 
, et ext n vinter meetin t the test pointed out that it could do so for question 


Mr. Metcalf s that as yet there were no naires sponsored by A.C.R.L. headquarters 


es on the number of books re und appearing under its letterhead, but that 
‘ ar nder the Plan in 1949. He hoped that t could hardly exercise control over question 
n t nt ect wou ip naires submitted by various committees 
, a ‘ P Lette 


Mr. Metcalf said that the Committee on Library Privileges and Fees 


, oF f se tions was very in Stimulated by a request from Harvard, the 
rtant and needs tud He hoped to have executive secretary had recently appointed the 
t the pr en é ! : ested following Committee on Library Privileges 
nt w s ft ft } pe af lid ind lees Keyes D Vet ilf Harvard 
t t ser i t smaller hairman Donald Coney California) ; 


I tries Robert A. Miller Indiana Carl White 


Columbia Herman Henkle ( John Crerar 

t l Vu r ’ Mr. Metcalf, chairman of the committee 

if VW r Rice issed t est of estion spoke briefly of the problem created for some 

filer with increas large research libraries by the very conside1 

g H f nting t that ible number of vis ting s« hol irs trom outside 

t r t< sf vho seek to use thei collect ons ind he said 

1 t nat re ting ft the operation that it appeared to De necessary to consider 

, ; , t ‘ , that sta the possibility of charging fees to these out 

tistics ce ve let ppear more promptly siders for such library privileges. He said that 

f ed torm ar that \ s su is yet his committee had had no opportunity 

ests f t ‘ exe! to meet and make a serious beginning of his 

s¢ t r t ting intormation work, but he said that he was very anxious to 

ted to the have the problem studied and that he would 

, et f estionnaires His re ymncern ippreciate receiving letters and comments 
ne eve vas wit the r er s question from all members ot the association 

. etes . ce «ft ent \lanv of Use of Manuscripts by Visiting Scholars and 

; cll ai —_— sted Vicroflming of Sami 


} 


re; t ! pr es t researcn Mr Metcalt spoke ot the problem of the 


¢ t t t erge f the otten ise of manuscripts by visiting scholars and 
f ; ’ ( ve no scho the analogous problem raised by the micro 
t be ved by filming of manuscripts for the use of scholars 
, 
argu 1 tee it a distance. He said that it was the long 
verit The reading aol fH ot ae 
kK \ ¢ { standing policy of arvarada to ooperate with 
re f ent than this visiting scholars without discrimination by 
ese \l Rice te that it ht be solve making its manuscripts pretty freely available 











to them, but he has come to have the feeling 


that there are special manuscripts whose use 
might better be restricted to scholars of fully 
recognized competence and to use in conne 
tion with studies in which they would be cen 
tral. He expressed the view that the whole 
problem needed careful consideration, and he 
said that it would seem to him desirable to 
have a code of fair practices adopted. Mr 
Babb commented briefly on the experience at 


Yale and 


serious one 


ugreed that the problem was a 

He said that he had always been 
completely lenient in the matter of permitting 
visiting x holars to use manuscripts n the 
y ile collections but that members of the 
Yale faculty had recently expressed dissatis 


He has i¢ 


cordingly been saddled with the responsibility 


taction and had grown critical 


ot determining who is a competent scholar 
und may properly be permitted to use su 
manuscripts but he said he felt that he was 
not qu il hed to make such a igement and 
ought not to be asked to do so Mir. Miller 
asked how anyone could make the decision as 
to who is A competent s holar ind he also 
inquired how any library could hope to main 
tain its standing as a national library if it 
placed limitations on the use of its materials 
Mr. Babb acknowledged that Yale has had a 
policy of giving exclusive use of manuscripts 
to y ale people tor a period of five years, Dut 
only if a request for excl sive use of them s 


made. Ralph Shaw referred to his forthcom 


' , 
ing study of this problem and said that many 
I ghts ire currently he ng isserted which ( 
not exist. Mr. Clapp said that he considered 


a code of ethics on this subject was urgently 


needed Lawrence Powell asked what pur 
pose such a ode would serve Mir. Metcalt 
replied that it could be used as a guide in 
making decisions as to whether a manuscript 


should be made available to a vis ng sx volar 


Mr. Powell said that in his university 


the faculty had ontrol of the use of man 


or not 


scripts and that he doubted whet 
drafted by librarians would be acceptable to 
them or indeed to any scholars. Mr. David 


suggested that a code developed by 


brarians 
would probably not be acceptable to scholars 
and suggested that a mixed committee of 
scholars and librarians be ippointed to tormu 
late such a code, which might then be sub 
mitted to A.R.L. for discussion and possible 
by Mr. Clapp it was 


upproval. Upon motion 


voted that the executive secretary and the Ad 
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committee to 


visory Committee appoint 


study the problem and to draft a code of fair 
practice for presentation to the July meeting 
of the association 

Mr. Tate commented on the particular 
problem created by the reference use of manu 
script theses. He thought that it would be 
desirable to study the matter of a code of fair 
practice especially for theses in the science and 
engineering fields where primacy or pri 
ority” is a matter of great importance. There 


was disagreement as to wheth 


er this problem 


of manuscript theses was a part of the more 


general probdiem concerning the use of manu 
scripts which Mr. Metcalf had raised, or 
whether it was a separate problem In the 


end the chairman moved that the committee 
which had been authorized should determine 


tor itself whether theses should or should not 


be considered 1 part ot the man script 
problem 

Mr Miller of Indiana irged that in the 
make-up of the committee re si ld be 
exer sea to nclude have nots S vell is 
haves n the membership 
( nmitt " VW rohimina ¢ 7, , n 

Mr. Tate, chairman of the committee, sub 
mitte i final report in which he reviewed 
briefly the work of the committee since its 
ppomtment ne ly tour vears igo ind sum 
marized ts achievements \ briet ligest yf 
the report tollows 

Information Center on Long-Run Mier 

hlm Pr fs Through the cooy eration of the 


Library of Congress an Information Center on 
ng-run nn rohiin projects nvolving news 


papers, serials, or manuscripts has Deen estaD 


shed there in the Union Catalog Division 


lo the extent that libraries and others c 
operate in sting their ho ngs the Intorma 
tion Center w he able to su ply ip-to-date 
nftormation on projects that have een con 
pl re in progress, or are in prospect 
spapers on Maicrofiln { Union 





Check List, compiled under the direction ot 
George A. Schwegmann, ]r has been pub 
lished \ R | n ooperation w th the I 

brary ot Congress There is already evident 
need tor a new revised ¢ lition ind if 1s hoped 
that in connection with the work of the In 


formation Center at the Library of ¢ ongress 
such a revised edition can be issued in the not 
too distant future 


3. Standards for Neu 
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Under the direction of Her 


on 35mm Filn 


man H. Fussler and Cabot T. Stein of the 
University of Chicago, preliminary set of 
standards tor the reproduction of newspapers 
on 35mm film has been drafted. It is to be 
published in the new journal, American Docu 
mentation, Vol. 1, No. 1 

4. Interlibrary Loan Policy for Microfilm 


ing Reproductions The committee has en 
deavored to evelop i set ot bas prin ples 
governing this subject, though their adoption 


1 ' 
has deen iett tor the voluntary iction of |! 


raries 
Ss. Sal na Py ng Pol ; Though the 
ommittee has spent much time in the dis 
ssion of these matters t has not succeeded 
n resolv ng the present chaotiK sale and pr 
ng situation 
6. Ob f Long-Run Periodical Filn 
, | ‘ ttee _ telt the nee f i 
g ul s ¢ in t rofilm ng 
roth ¢ ' nd tor Se t so tar 
, isn ' et eve ; i maste 
[ > wit n e ots ess } t there 
tore proposes t ¢clegate this and other re 
spons ties ft ts ess igen 4 itever 
that ager 1 < 
Mr late the expressed ve strongly the 
view t it his ttee . out ts 
issignment t s it felt able to de und he 
irged that it é charged There being no 
ection tw ¢ t t the 1 ttee De 
sch ed vit thanks 


The ¢ tinu Prol Pr tion 
‘NX Aah 
Mr. K 1 aske juestion as to how 
nany t the es repre nte t the meet 
ng nange the subs [ ms to the 
\ ) rk ] ? s 1 p pe c tion 
to t film edition r | ‘ t reterenhce 
servat It vas } ted thoug 
vith some nt ¢ ¢ ght wraries 
ive nge 
Mr L lapy er Spoke n more eneral 
te ns t the r ot the preservation 
t news ¢ } t ro! T repro 
tion ‘ teit was st vith us and 
e reterre t the orig nemorandum of 
the | » of Congress on this subject 
vl hi 1 pre the pointment of Mr: 
Tate's Cx ttee n \l himeng 4 pera 
ton The | f Congress, he said, was 
esieged v quiries which had a direct 
. ng on this _— 1 he expressed the 


view that it might be well to have a board or 
committee, perhaps the Board on Resources of 
American Libraries, to which the Library of 
Congress might turn for advice. Although 
the Tate Committee had been discharged, 
there was need for assistance and for planning, 
and the libraries must certainly get together 
and cooperate with respect to this matter. A 
suggestion was made that we look to the In- 
formation Center that had been established at 
the Library of Congress on the advice of the 
[ate Committee, but it appeared to be Mr. 
Clapp’s view that while the center was im- 
portant, something more positive was re- 
quired. Mr. Coney urged that the Board on 
Resources be asked to appoint a subcommittee 
to study this question. Mr. Downs, chairman 
of the Board on Resources, said that he hoped 
the board would be favorable to such a pro- 
posal. It appeared to be the sense of the meet- 
ing that no further action should be taken by 
A.R.L. until it could be learned what construc- 
tive development with respect to this matter 
might come from a direct exchange of views 
between the Library of Congress and the 


Board on Resources. 


Committee on Serials in Research Fields 


This was formerly the Committee on Re 
production of Wartime Periodicals. Charles 
H. Brown, chairman, reported on the progress 
which the firm of Edwards Brothers is mak- 
ing with its program of facsimile reproduc- 
tions of wartime periodicals. 

Mr. Brown said that his committee contem 
lates the preparation of comprehensive lists 
of all periodicals which are announced for 


reproduction anywhere and the publication of 


these lists, probably in the Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries. He said that Walter J. Johnson of 
New York, Springer-Verlag, and many others 
have announced plans for reproduction of 
many sets. 

Mr. Brown said that on account of the 
dollar exchange problem, Unesco was anxious 
to obtain permission to reproduce certain 
American scientific journals in France rather 
than in this country, and, as a means of 
strengthening the hand of Unesco in this laud- 
ible enterprize, he presented a_ resolution 
which the association passed urging upon the 
publishers of American periodicals the desir- 
ability of their consenting to the photographic 
reproduction of their periodicals now out of 
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print tor distribution and sale in soft-currency 
countries, 
Mr. Brown said that his committee had 


had considerable correspondence wit! 


1 Unesco 
regarding exchanges, and he pointed out that 
in the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries there 
have been lists of publications available for 
b 


exch inve DOV Various institutions in the | nited 


States and abroad. He urged that these lists 
receive the caretul ttention of exchange 
librarians 

Mr. Brown drew attention to the lists of 
most cited periodicals in the various fields of 
pure and applied sciences which had been 


issued DY a committee of \ R I nm i942 hased 





on 1939 publications. He said that his con 
mittee hoped to make irrangements tor a 
new edition of these lists. to be based on 
1949-50 publi itions The association ip 
proved 

Mir. Brown especially asked that librar_ans 
vho are suc esstul in getting regularly ill 
ssues of their Russi in period iis notity him 
is to how they ire doing it 
Committ n Prices of German j 
Per i is nd Microf 

Vir 4 lapp hairman reporte how this 
ommittee had arisen out of complaints pre 


sented orallv to the last meet ng of the 18sO0 
ciation held in Cambridge in March 1949 He 
then went on to report the various investiga 


’ 
tions which the committee has carried on and 


stated that ip to date little evidence has come 
to light that seems to justify the complaints 
that have been made He accordingly con 
ded is To ws The ommittee sees no 
suse tor alarm on the Cserman tront and 
recommends no action 
Committ n Research Librar ind ti 
Library p ¢ naress 
Mr. Dav the chairman of this committee 
submitted a final report ¢ principal teature 


ot which was a long letter trom t 
ot Congress which summarized the results at 
vhich the committee had arrived in its con 
sideration oft ve half dozen problems with 
whi h t had deen concerne: The contents of 
this letter were tar to extensive to be in 
uded here It must theretore s ifice to say 
that the Librarian of Congress acknowledged 
that all assignments made to the committee 


] 
had been placed in appropriate channels or 
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awaited the completion of important stages of 
development, and therefore he was willing to 
have the committee dismissed. The chairman 
therefore, while fully acknowledging that not 
ill of the problems submitted to the com 
mittee had been successfully resolved and that 
there would doubtless still be continuing need 
for discussion of the various problems of the 
research libraries and the Library of Congress 
nevertheless requested that his committee be 
permitted to dissolve The request was 
granted and the committee was dismissed with 


thanks 


United States Book Exchang 

The executive secretary presented on be 
half of the director of the U. S. Book Ex 
change, Ine 1 very gratifying report of 


progress 


Committee on Customs Procedures and 
Importation Difficulties 


Lawrence ( Powell hairman, reported 


that there is some prospect of legislation 
which would increase from $100 to $250 the 
value of merchandise for which the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe regulations for 
declaration and entry The ettect would be 
very advantageous for libraries making im 
portations, but it is as yet by no means certain 


} } 


that such favorable legisl ition will be enacted 


{ Monthly Index to United Nations 
Publications 


An announcement has been received tha 


the United Nations Library will begin pub 


cation in February 950 of a monthly in 
documents under the title United Nations 
Documents Index; Documents and Publica 
tions of the United Nations and Specialized 
{gencies It is intended to list and index by 
subjects all of the documents and publications 
of the United Nations and of the specialized 
ivencies re« eived by the l n ted N ations I 


brary, except restricted (confidential) ma 


terials and internal papers The publi ition 
will be reproduced by photo-oftset with a 
printed cover and will be 8) x 11” in size. It 
is estimated that each issue will run some 
where between 75 and 100 pages The sub 
scription rate for the publication will be 
ibout $8.00 in the United States and Canada 
The meeting adjourned at 10:45 P.M 
Charles i David. Executive Secretary 
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By ARTHUR T. HAMLIN 


Annual Report of the A.C.R.L. 


Executive Secretary, 1949-50 


Chis report covers the seven months 
November 


which | have been your executive secretary 


1949-June I95S0 during 
Like other officers. I have been concerned 
with the gyenert il directior ot the association 


} ] 
ind not slow in making recommendations to 


the Board of Directors [hese matters 
the responsibility of the Presi 


briefly 


ire, however 


lent and are at most mentioned 


We mover ship 


The membership of the association in 
reased from 4228 on Jan. 1, 1949, to 4649 
yn Jan I 1950. The great increases of 
previous vears have fallen oft; future 
growth will pen ide principally through in 


creases in the usefulness of the Association’s 


The Office of Education Statistics of 


Librar es in Institutions of Higher Educa 


ym, I1Q040-47 states that nearly 6000 pro 
fessional librarians were en ployed in the 
740 institutions which reported Allow 
iInces should de made tor catalogers and 


ther staff who may be interested in other 


livisions, for reference lit 


brarians in public 
noninstitutional research li 
raries, for the 360 colleges which did not 
report, for the increase in number of pro 
tessional librarians since 1946-47, and 
numerous lesser factors. My own guess is 
that we have a potential membership at this 
time of at least 8000 individuals and 2000 
nstitutions. It seems fairly clear that our 
present membership is less than 50 per cent 
t what if ought to De 


It is all too apparent that some indi 


viduals and the majority of institutions do 
not join A.C.R.L. because of error ot 
thoughtlessness. About five eighths of the 


colleges and universities (belonging to 
A.L.A.) are members of no division, and 
among these are libraries headed by mem 
bers taking active part in Association affairs. 
It is quite likely that errors and misunder 
standings by business offices are responsible 
for nonfiling the necessary A.C.R.L. mem 
bership slips. 

No extra charge is involved in joining 
A.C.R.L. at the same time as A.L.A. It 
is necessary to fill out and send in the 
A.C.R.L. slip as well as the A.L.A. slip. 
Head librarians are therefore urged to give 
personal attention to this if they wish 20 
per cent of their A.L.A. dues to be allotted 
to the A.C.R.L. treasury. 


of all American college and university li 


If only one half 


braries belonged to A.C.R.L., our income 
would be increased 30-40 per cent; if all 
those which are now A.L.A. 


without any present divisional member 


members 


ship) joined A.C.R.L., our treasury would 
receive approximately $1600 extra. 

The A.C.R.L. office should do follow-up 
work on institutional memberships. The 
investment would return rich dividends; 
unfortunately no clerical help for this could 
be spared during the spring. 

The Membership Committee has con- 
tinued to do splendid work, the expense of 
which has been borne by the individual 


members. 


Finances of the Secretary's Office 


During the past year the executive secre 
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tary’s office was allotted 
A.L.A. budget. 


two people and travel. It did not cover 


This covered salaries of 


stationery, communications, and other direct 
which are 


A.L.A. 


This $9320 came from A.L.A. and 


(or any indirect) expenses 


lumped in with needs of other 
offices. 
is distinct from the 20 per cent allotment 
of A.C.R.L. membership dues which went 
into our treasury. 

About 
A.C.R.L. members, 1948-49. 


5750) 


$28,000 was paid in dues by 
Of this, 20 
went into our 


per cent (about 


treasury. It thus appears that about 54 per 
cent of each membership dollar went to 
direct A.C.R.L. purposes (A.C.R.L. office 
or treasury). 

Essential work was neglected for lack of 


I have asked the Ameri- 


can Library Association for $2025.00 addi 


clerical assistance. 


tional on the office budget to begin Sept. 1, 
1950. If all this is granted, the level of 
A.C.R.L. support (per membership dollar 

will be approximately 60 per cent and not 
out of line with support of the other prin 


cipal divisions. 


Colle ge and Resear h Libraries 

Colle ge and Re search 
official journal, continues to be the principal 
All credit 
belongs, of course, to the editorial board, 
led by Dr. Maurice 
tions stood at 1964 in April 


Libraries. our 


jewel in the Association crown. 


ouDscrip 
This 


- | 
represents a gain of nearly 150 over April 


‘Tauber. 
1950. 
1949 (not counting 85 free subscriptions 
furnished to selected foreign libraries). 

advertising (October 


Revenue from 


1949-July 1950) is approximately $1600 

About one third of the subscriptions are 
from nonmembers. As revenues from sub 
scriptions and advertising increase, we come 
closer to the possibility of being able to 
finance (with treasury help) free subscrip 
tions to members. This happy goal still 
seems fairly distant but by no means im 


possible. 


$9320 on the 


I le ld W ork 


Visits have been made to nearly 70 |j- 


braries in 17 states. Most of this travel 
has been done since March and almost al- 
ways In connection with trips required for 
other purposes. While the usefulness of 
these visits might better be reported by the 
institutions visited, I believe that nearly all 
were useful. At a number of institutions 
major problems were discussed at length 
with either the librarian or the president 
These visits provide me with a fund of in 
formation otherwise not obtainable and un 
cover talent for Association work. 

There seems to be an understandable but 
unnecessary reluctance on the part of li- 


braries and library schools to request a 


the executive secretary. This is 
particularly true of library schools whict 
are usually very glad to have Headquarters 
people address their students. Since travel 
funds are provided for such purposes on the 
office budget, it 


range a number of talks in an area and so 


is often possible to ar- 


make a long journey financially practical 
with small or no contribution from any one 
school, local library association, or library 
On one trip of eight days’ duration I gave 
eight talks, attended a state library confer- 
ence, and visited 15 libraries in four states 
This was, of course, a tighter schedule than 
is normally practical since all travel of any 
distance was done after 10 P.M., including 
one full night on a bus. 

During the winter and spring | spoke to 
several local (Chicago and vicinity) library 
clubs. Trips were made to California, 
‘Texas, and Louisiana to address the college 
and university sections of the state associa- 
These 


tions at their annual conferences. 


state and regional library meetings are 
excellent opportunities for meeting librar- 
ians who can seldom afford to attend na 
tional conferences. A number of informal 
talks were given to library school classes, 


staff associations, and other smaller groups. 
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Topics of principal addresses were: “The 
Community Responsibilities of College and 


University Libraries; “On Understand- 


ing the Reader as Well as the Book ;” “The 


Uni 


Your 


Research in 


Librarianship ;” 


College and 
“A.C.R.L 


Status of 
versity 
Professional Association.” 

I attended the regional conferences at 
Grand Rapids and Fort Worth, which came 
it Headquarters 


just after my irrival 


Several short articles on college and re 
search libraries were written for handbooks 


on colleges ind other publ cations 


Experimenta P 
The 


which 


, 
cement I rogram 


experiment il placement program 


was reported in the April issue of 


and Research Libraries and at the 


PF 
Lollege 


Midwinter Meeting, was launched in 
Apri! It operates in South Carolina, 
North Carolina Virginia excluding 
District of Columbia suburbs ind eastern 


Tennessee. Experience in this limited area 


whether or not the plan is 


should indicate 


practical and we rthy of extension | hope 


lence will be iunother six 


the evi clear in 


months. (sreat credit sh uld vo to the 


yur representatives who took on this work; 
Mr. Rawlinson of the | 
Carolina, Mr. Christ of Duke, Mr. Dalton 


f the University of Virginia ind \l Ss 


te 


niversity of South 


Rvan of the University of Tennessee. 


It is quite evident that the men bership 


will greatly ippreciate an effective tree 


ind that we do not have 


officers 


placement service 


the funds tor salaried placement 


he only the load 


solution 1s o spread 


suficiently light to be borne Dy volunteers 


\ rood Mal! men bers write th if they 
ire look ng tor new positions L kewtse 
some librarians send in notices of staft 
vacancies I do what I can with such re 
juests. In my traveling I meet many people 


ind note any apparent special talents ot 


abilities for placen ent or use on A.C R.I 


Communications from Headquarters 

Now 
nearly 5000, the use of an occasional mimeo- 
The 


ideal is, of course, to make College and Re- 


that our number has grown to 


graphed newsletter is impractical. 


search Libraries free to all. During the 
year ahead I hope that a communication from 
this office, written for College and Research 
Libraries, will be reprinted to form a brief 
quarterly newsletter for free distribution. 
The logical channel for communications 


A.L.A. Bulletin, for 


In the light of my 


to members is the 


which all of us pay. 
experience it is not practical to count on the 
Bulletin to publish a communication, un- 
brief, on reasonably short 


less extremely 


notice. 


Work with Sections and Committees 


During the past winter and spring there 


has been relatively little contact between 


Headquarters and committee chairmen. As 
you know, committees are authorized by the 
Board of Directors and appointed by the 
committees by their 


president sectional 


chairman). I have been reluctant to press 
tor information on progress of committee 


work. 


lay elsewhere and too much interest oh my 


in the conviction that responsibility 


part might be misinterpreted as interfer 


ence. I have worked closely with several 


committees. 

The Headquarters office supplies mem 
bership lists to the sections and handles the 
mailing of ballots for those sections which 


} 


have mail vote. ‘These membership records 


require a sizeable amount of clerical ‘work. 
Newsletters sent out by the Junior Col 
Reference 


lege Libraries and Librarians 
Sections were handled, partially or 
this office. 


real health of 


com 
pletely, in 
The 


seem to depend more on a wide spread of 


the association would 


member participation and a steady produc 


tion of useful research and investigation 


than on any other factors. | believe that 
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these two aims can be accomplished by the 
devoted, regular work of a small planning 
group at the top and the assignment or sug- 
gestion of topics to section chairmen for 
committee work. The association can tap 
the energies and abilities of lesser-known 
members more easily through the sections 
than any other way. Every member ought 
to feel that his help, as well as dues, can be 
used and will be appreciated 

The paucity of study and investigation 
by the association on college library prob 
lems should be a matter of concern to the 
whole membership. Recommendations to 
remedy this situation have been prepared for 


the Board of Directors. 


Other Educational Associations 


Among the assigned duties of this office is 
that of representing college and reference 
library interests in the councils of leaders 


in higher education. There are many pro 


fessional associations and therefore many 


conferences. No one person can attend a 


large number without devoting most of his 
time and a large amount of travel money to 
the purpose. 

During the past seven months I attended 


only two such nonlibrary conferences 


American Council on Education and 


N.E.A. Fifth Annual Conference on 
Higher Education ] hope to do some 
what better in the year ahead. Various 


A.C.R.L. members with special subject in 
terests have represented A.C.R.L. officially 
conferences. Generally 


at several other 


speaking, our representation at national 
educational conferences has not been good. 
It could be improved considerably by more 
use of the special interests and contacts of 


members. 


Ceremonials 


The has 


been unfailingly cooperative in turning over 


American Library Association 


to me its invitations to be officially 


repre 
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sented at various institutional ceremonies, 
usually presidential inaugurations. Practice 
is to request some librarian who lives at 
too distance to represent the 


not great a 


Association. Many librarians have cooper- 
ated in this respect without the assistance of 
travel money. We should all be grateful to 
the elderly librarian who, in our behalf, sat 
through no less than 14 addresses at one 
inaugural. 

Your secretary represented the American 
Library Association at the inauguration of 
President Millis of Western Reserve Uni- 


versity in January. 


Foreign Visitors 


The A.C.R.L. office regularly assists li- 
brarians of foreign research libraries plan 


trips to American institutions, writes the 


necessary introductions, and assists these 
people in various other minor ways. These 
time-consuming obligations fall on your 


secretary as a division head in the American 
Much as I 


prefer to use time on other matters, there is 


Library Association. would 


no honest evading of this responsibility to 
international goodwill. It need hardly be 
added that contacts with these visitors are 


extremely pleasant and instructive. 


Information Services 


Requests for help on library problems are 


received daily. ‘There is infinite variety to 


these. Some are so broad and general that 


adequate answer is impossible, as the re- 


quest for a list of required reading books 


for the library (no further information 


and the complaint that one problem which 
never seemed to be solved completely was 


the budget. Other queries are very specific 


but equally hard to answer. 
In many cases the extensive vertical file 


material on hand produces some helpful 


data. In some cases I draw information 


from my own reading and experience, and 


in other cases the letters are referred to 
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committee chairmen or other specialists. 
Many letters request help on building 

problems. I acknowledge all these and refer 

them on to Dr. Robert H. Muller, 


man of the Committee on College and Uni 


chair- 
versity Library Buildings. He has been a 
great help to many with building problems. 
| have leaned over backwards in answering 
all letters on any matter, whether or not 
later referred elsewhere. 

By and large, this office can be of con- 
siderable assistance to small libraries. Its 
principal potential usefulness to large li- 
braries is probably that of support before 
the administration. By this | mean we can 
endorse a projected program as sound, or 
send information that other important li- 
braries have adopted the proposed policy, 
etc. Of course, there is an occasional re- 
quest for endorsement of a program which 
seems ill-advised. So far, I have escaped 
from such requests without embarrassment. 

It is extremely important to the work of 


the A.C.R.L 


search libraries send in copies of 


office that college and re- 
useful 
documents. Principal types desired are an- 
nual reports, staff bulletins, or other publi- 
cations which give data on changes ot 
policy, and carbon copies of library policy 
statements of any description. 
Other 


handbooks, statements of rules and regula 


documents desired are: library 


tions, personnel codes, classification and pay 


plans, library statutes or other material on 


JULY, 1950 


the government of the library, procedure 
manuals, new building plans, formal or in- 
formal library surveys, anything descriptive 
of interlibrary cooperation. This list might 
be extended. 

Much of the usefulness of the A.C.R.L. 
office depends on its being able to furnish 
other 


examples of how libraries have 


handled a given situation. If more 
material is not sent in, I may be forced to 


send out a questionnaire. 


A.L.A. 


Your secretary is the head of an A.L.A. 
division and therefore takes part in staft 
conferences and other Headquarters enter- 
prises. Cooperation at 50 E. Huron St. is 
good. A.L.A. staff members help me in 
many ways, and I endeavor to be equally 
little 


potential danger in being appointed by one 


cooperative. There is logic and 
body and paid by another, but no serious 
conflicts have arisen, thanks to the under- 


standing of all concerned. 
= = > * * 


The past seven months have been happy 
Our youthful 
traditions for frank expression and experi- 
We need 


more projects and more membership parti- 


working months for me. 
mentation should be continued. 


cipation. Along this path should lie great 
accomplishments and vigorous growth for 


the association. 











News from the Field 


the 


Earlier in the year the 


Acquisitions, Gifts, Library of Congress 
ucquired the manu 
scripts of Walter Van 

The Track of the Cat 


Trembling Leaves 


Colle ctions 


Tilburg Clark's 
The City of 


and 


1 he manu 


scripts are in the Rare Books Division to 
gether with signed first editions of Mr. Clark's 
other works The manuscripts were both 


written in pencil or ink in a series of 10-cent 
store notebooks, each page clearly show ng the 
corrections and emendations of the author 
The Track of the Cat fills 11 notebooks, and 
The City of Tre Leaves, seven By 


examining these notebooks students can trace 


und procedures to 


mbling 


the preliminary planning 


owed by r lark in writing his novels 
| i t M ( k g I 


For The Track of the Cat, Mr. Clark first 
listed all of his characters and described for 
himself the full history of each one to the 
moment when the novel opens This back 


represented in the novel 


The 


ground material ts 


merely by suggestion manuscript also 


1! 
ind valley setting 


contains a map of the ranch 
where the action takes place The author 
further outlined for himself the total tion 


of the novel 


summarizing it in pag 
[his summary served as a guide for the writ 
ing of the first draft The products of the 


creative writer are trequentiy well Known to 


readers. It is seldom possible, however, for 


the interested reader to study and understand 
the writer's method of creation 

Radcliffe College 
seven scr ipbooks com erned WwW 


of Jul a Ward How e 


Hymn of the Republ 


| 
recently received 
th ti 


Battle 


1uthor 


iuthor of Lhe 


ibolitionist 


ind retormer Included in the Julia Ward 
Howe mater il is a colle tion of her letters 
about the womens movement copies of 10 
letfers Mrs Howe wrote to the Chicag 
Tribune about a trip to Europe in 1877-78 
together with letters ind papers descridD 
ng her work as chief of the Depart 
ment of Women’s Work in the World's Ex 


New 
The scrapbooks cover Mrs 
between 1886 and 

gift from Rosalind Ri 


December 
Howe's 
1910 The n 


hards of Gar 


position in Orleans 


iterial i 


ner 





COLLEGE 


Women’s Archives 
Radcliffe College Library, a research colle 
the 


has been added to 


historical role 


United 


tlon concerning and con 


tributions of 


The 


women in the States 


School of Medicine and the S hool of 


Law at Northwestern University are seeking 
to raise 3040,000 tor their libraries as their 
share of the $8,250,000 which alumni ard 


friends of Northwestern hope to present 


inniversary The 


Ned ne plans te 


the University on its 1ooth 


ilumni of the School of 


} 


establish an endowment of $500,000 for the 
: , 

Arch bald 4 hurch Medi il Library The 

money would be used to maintain and build 


the collection l 


ind to increase 
| ' 
The Law Alumni 

raise a total ot $140,000 to complete the 


Henry Wigmore L 


initiated 


its present serv 
Association hopes to 
John 


brary Fund which was 


in 1948. Approximately one third of 


the total would be used tor immediate needs 


n the Elbert H. Gary Law Library The 
remainder would De isea over 1 10-year 
period tor the purchase of books Friend 
of the university wishing to support North 
western’s libraries through the centennial pro 


contributions to the 


Pearsons H al] 


gram may send their 
Centennial Committee 
ton, Ill 


Drary has 


t 


The Pennsylvan 


Csenera 


received an appropriation from the 

State Author ty tor $1,408,000 to be used tor 
the construction of an addition to the present 
building which was erected in 1940. Pre 
liminary plans call for an increase in the book 


sta ks idditional reading ireas, and the con 
entration of pub ervice areas n the first 
floor 

\ storage depot, to house old or little-use 
mater ils key t by | br iries of the Ro KY 
Mountain area and plains states, is being 


established in Denver situated in 


the old Federal Medical Center, is a centra 
depository des gned to help libraries of the 
irea combat the problems of crowded shelves 
nd high storage costs. Dr. James G. Hodg 
son, director of libraries at Colorado A. an 


MI. and chairman of the Bibliographi 
Research 


nD ' ~d 
depot has stated 


ter tor which is in charge of the 


that approxin 
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near feet of shelving have been installed or 
are on order. Most of this is 24-inch shelving 
F 


ntended yy storage of over-sized periodicals 


ind newspapers The storage depot was 


authorized at the annual meeting of the 
Bibliographical Center on Mar. 18, 1950 

The Alderman Library, University of Vir 
ginia, has recently acquired three subject col 
ections of importance he first is the Alex 
under MecGay on Music, the 
second is the Paul B. Victorius Darwin Col 


tion ind =the third is the Thomas W 


et 
Streeter Collection on Railways The 
Streeter  ollection contains materia much of 
which 18 quite rare, on the railways t the 
yutheastern sect nm of the | nited States 
Lhe n script collection t the University 


¢ Virginia Library now contains more than 
on preces ()ne o $s recent acquis! 


tions was the papers of John Hartwell Cocke 


ne ot the tounders of the university and the 
Trier ot seve c presidents t the 
[ nite Nrate 
ne | nesco sem 
{ fer (,ul Mla neetir n 
tj urships \l Swedet 
fron ] 24 
hrough Aug. 19, 1950 will concern itself wit! 
The Role ot Libraries in Adult Education 
The purpose of the seminar s to study ind 
scuss library idult education § tec hniques 
ethods, py es at programs with a view to 
stimulating the development of library educ 
tional services in ill member states The 
seminar is limited to 50 participants selected by 
Unesco nationa ommissions or national co 
erating bodies and tederal ofhces ot educ 
n, in cooperation w th national library ass 
ations 
The following scholarships are available at 
e University of Minnesota tor the ve 
950-5 e | C. Hutchinson Sche 
ship of D300 ven by Lut 4 H utchinsor 
memory of her tathe vill be awarde tor 
study in library science in the Division of I 
brary Instruction Applicants will be judge 
nthe Dasis of aptitude personal qualifx itions 
ind need ) The H. W. Wilson Scholar 


| lah! } 
p Fund is also available to students in the 


Division of Library Instruction Amounts 


wailable under the Wilson Scholarship will 


: : 
¢ Dased upon need b it Ww I] not de less th in 
tuition Applications for both of these scho 
irships should be sent to the director of the 


Division of Library Instruction, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Plans tor Faculty Research Fellowships to 
help young college faculty members, selected 
for their outstanding research ability, to do 
original work in the social sciences were an- 
nounced in February by Dr. Pendleton Her- 
ring president of the Social Science Research 
Council. A grant of $465,000 has been re 
ceived trom the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to finance the fellowship program for a 
five-year period. The fellowships are designed 


to enable young social scientists with excep 


tional research ability to advance their re 
search activities early in their teaching 
careers. The fellowships will provide sub 


stantial financial aid to recipients for approxi 
In each case, 


arrangements will be 


mately three years. cooperative 


financial worked out 
with a recipient’s college or university so he 
will be relieved of half of his teaching duties 


n order to do sustained research. The aim of 


the fellowships is to demonstrate “the possi 
bility ot combining significant research and 
etiective teaching The fellow ships will be 
warded each year to a total of seven men and 
women, not over 35 years of age, chosen from 
the whole range of the social science faculties 
} 


n American colleges and universities. The 


council hopes to award the first Faculty 


Fellowships for the academic year 1950-51. 


Recipients will be selected for their past 


achievements as well as their promise of future 
iccomplishments on problems involving the 
formulation and empirical testing of general 


hypotheses concerning human relations and 


social institutions. Every candidate must have 


1 doctoral degree or its equivalent in one of 
science fields, must be a regular 


the ial 
tile SOCIi al 


faculty member of a college or university in 





the United States and must be nominated or 


} 


endorsed by the head of his department or 


lean. Detailed information on the fellowships 


may be obtained from Elbridge Sibley, execu 
tive associate of the council at its Washington 
ofhce at 720 Jackson Place, N. W. 


\ work 


of library 


conference open to college teachers 
research methods, and college li 
brarians interested in instructional problems 
will be held at 


weeks, July 10-29 


Teachers College for three 
Designed tor an ex 
perien ed group, it offers an opportunity to 
common problems, 


Mem 


bers of the group may enrol tor credit or may 


share experiences, study 


ind prepare instructional materials. 


af / 








attend on a noncredit basis. For further in 
formation regarding the work conference 


write to Ethel M Feagley, Teachers College 


Library, Columbia University, 525 W. 120th 
St., New York 27, N.Y. 

An international conference of the world’s 
leading specialists in the field of Portuguese 
and Brazilian studies will be held at the Li- 
brary of Congress, October 4-7. The prin 
cipal purpose of the gathering, known as the 
International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian 
studies, will be to provide an opportunity for 
consideration of the present and future de 
velopment of research and teaching in this 
subject field 

The New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Corneil University 
is sponsoring a special summer seminar in per 
sonnel administration for business and indus 
trial personnel The program is under the 
direction of Professor Earl Brooks and its 
aim is to help those persons who have had 
business experience but lack extensive training 
in personnel administration and industrial re 
lations. The Personnel Administration Semi 
nar meets daily, except Saturday, for a six 
weeks period from July 3 to August 12. 

The New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations is also offering, this 
summer, a course in audio-visual methods 
Persons registering tor the course will receive 
instruction in the effectiveness of audio-visual 
methods as a means of communication, the 
proper methods of using audio-visual ma 
terials, the effective operation of various 
audio-visual devices, and an appreciation of 
the place of audio-visual materials in modern 
mass communication. Instruction will be 
given in the operation of sound-slide machines, 
motion picture projectors, wire recorders and 
transcription players, and how to make the 
most effective use of posters, models, and 
charts and graphs For information concern 
ing the course write to the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 


An album of phonograph rec 
Publications ords, telling in dramatic docu 

mentary style the living story 
of the United Nations is being produced at 
Lake Success and will be ready for sale to 
schools, libraries and community organizations 
this summer. The origin, scope, aims and 
achievements of the United Nations will be 





Education Section or to the Non-Govern 
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described, and the material used will be un. | 
dated and have permanent value. It is hoped | 


many schools and community organiza. 


tions in the United States and Canada will 


a copy of the album by October 2, 


“United Nations Day.” Inquiries about the 
documentary record album can be sent to the 


mental Organizations Section, Department of | 
Public Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N.Y. F 
Earlier in the year the Library of Congress 
published 4 Résumé of Public Laws Enacted | 
during First Session of Eighty-First Congress , 


This document was intended to fill a need 


felt by persons working closely with 


federal legislation. It presents currently a ‘ 
general view of the public laws enacted during , 
a session of Congress. It was issued as No, 79 . 
in the Library's Public Affairs Bulletin series ly 
This type of document bridges the gap which ( 
has existed between the appearance of the slip ” 

law and the printing of the Statutes at Large 
bulletin contains summaries in genera DI 
language of the legal effects of the 440 publi N 
Continued on page 280) de 
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Personnel 


FORGE ( ALLEZ, §2, director of the 
Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin, died April 26 from a heart at 


M idison 


University of 


tack at his home in President 
E. B. Fred of the Wisconsin 
ssued this statement on the death ot Pro 


Allez 


The sudden 


fessor 
death ot Professor Cseorge C 
llez is a sadden ng blow to the entire un 
versity staf? 

Allez came to us in 


Professor 19375 as 


assistant director of the Library School. His 


rich background of training and experience 


ncluded degrees from the University of Wash 
ngton and Columbia University, and the li 
} 
, 


brarianship of the Central State Teachers 
College at Stevens Point He was made 
ssociate director in 1939 and director in 1941 


Since that time the performance ind 


prestige which he has built into our Library 

» hool h is res ilted im recognition trom stu 
, , 

lents and colleagues alike. Enrolment is now 

the largest in the history of the school. Only 


recently the university faculty approved the 


granting of master of arts and master of sci 


ence degrees rV 1¢ school | nder Professor 


Allez’ 


Library School 


lirection the University of Wisconsin 
reached new peaks n tea h 
ng, research, and public service 


“Besides directing the school, Professor 


Allez found time to make significant contribu 
tions to professional periodicals and serve as 
of the Asso« American | 


brary Schools 


president ition of 


“Professor Allez will be missed on the cam 
pus, but his spirit of service will live on in the 
ves of hundreds of former students and the 
tizens they serve 
Professor Allez was born Sept. 25 
Bath, N.Y but grew up in the 


} 


1897 in 
State of 
Washington vhere his family m ved He was 


a veteran of World War I, serving 


overseas 
or two vears 

He was president of the Wisconsin Library 
, Reon 


Associat on in 1902 ind of the ition of 


American Library Schools, 1947-48, and a con 
tributor to numerous professional periodicals. 


—Rai hel K. Se he nk. 


Marcaret Fiewp, engineering librarian at 
State College 1942, 
Corvallis, Apr. 4, 1950, 
Miss Field was gradu 


Oregon since died in 


Ore., on after an 
illness of one day. 
ated trom Carleton College in 1919, and at 
tended the University of Illinois Library School 
during 1928-29, receiving the bachelor’s degree 
there in 1929. She served as librarian of 
Dakota Wesleyan 1929-32 
resigning for further study at the School of 
Librarianship at the University of California. 
Atter 


University from 


being awarded a master’s degree at 
California in 1934 she became the librarian 


of the Idaho Public 


maining in that post until she became engi 


Lewiston, Library, re- 
neering librarian at Oregon State College. 
Although Miss Field had not prepared for 
work in the technical and scientific fields she 
developed, during her period of service at 
Oregon State College, an extensive knowledge 
of the literature of the engineering fields and 
particularly of the bibliographical services and 
the reference tools of the various engineering 
branches. She was active in the work of the 
Engineering School Libraries Section of the 
Association of College and Reference Li 
braries, and for the past several years had 
been a member of the A.C.R.L. Committee 
on Publications. She contributed significantly 
An extensive bib 


on the electric heating of houses, 


to professional literature. 
liography 
compiled by her, was published by the Bonne 
ville Power Administration in 1946. In her 
death the library and engineering 
professions have lost a valuable and highly 
effective worker.—W illiam H. Carlson. 


untimely 


C. Louise Roewekamp, librarian of the East 
Los Angeles Junior College and active in the 
Junior College Libraries Section of A-C.R.L 
died on May 6 


1950 


Appointments 


Dr. Raymund L 


tary of the National 


Zwemer, executive secre 


Academy of Sciences and 


JULY, 1950 


of the National Research Council since 1947 
has been appointed chief of the Science Di 
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vision of the Library of Congress and con Richard W. Morin, executive officer of 


sultant in biology Dartmouth College since 1948, has succeeded 

David K. Berninghausen, head of Coeper Nathaniel L. Goodrich as librarian of the col 
Union's Division of Libraries, has been ap lege. Mr. Goodrich is retiring after serving 
pointed an Education Fellow in the Harvard is Dartmouth’s librarian since 1912 
Graduate School of Education for 19s0-s1 Dr. Hazel Pulling, of the University of 
During Mr. Berninghausen’s leave of absence Southern California, has been appointed as 
Harold C. Whitford will be acting librarian sistant dean of the Library School af Florida 

i D Kendr ck keeper of the Department State University at lallahassece 
of British Antiqu ties of the British Museum Walter W. Wr: ght, tormerly head wt the 
has been named director and principal librarian Circulation Department of the Unive rsifty of 
of the museum in succession to Sir John Pennsylvania Library, has been promotéd to 
Forsdyke, who is retiring after holding the the position as assistant librarian of the Service 
directorship tor 14 years Division, succeeding Arthur T. Hamlin 

Dr. Gertrude Rathbone Jasper is on specia Stanley McElderry has joined the staff of 
leave trom Hunter College in New York to the University of Minnesota as circulation 
become assistant protessor of library science at brarian and assistant protessor 
Pratt Institute Frances L. Moak, formerly librarian of the 

Lucille Simcoe has res gned her position as Charity Hosp tal School of Nursing in New 
acting head of the Reference Department in Orleans, is now librarian of the State Teachers 
Duke University Library to become order College in Liv ngston Alaban 
librarian at the \ rginia State Library 

Retirements 

Harriet | Howe retires this vear from the holds the Ph.D levree nm LU lassics trom the 
directorship of the University of Denver University of Illinois and took his library de 
™ hool ot I Drariansh pw ith the title of pro yree | iter at the | niversity of Mich gan Mr 
fessor emeritus. Beginning with the summer Strout came to Denver in the fall of 1948 fron 
session, Donald E. Strout will become director the Division of Library Instruction of the 
of the school in addition to his present duties University of Minnesota 
us director of the University Libraries. He 

. . 
News from the Field 
Continued from page 275) 

laws enacted during the first session of the nees, compiled by John T. Dorosl 
eighty first \ ongress Lopies may De pur The [ » Department of State Nas issue 
hased from the Card Division, Library ot International Protection of Il orks of Art and 
Congress, Washington 25, D. ¢ at 7Oe¢ each Historic Monuments, by Charles de Visscher 

Other recent Library of ( mgress p tbli 1 I nglish translation edited by Ardelia R Ha 
tions are Planning National Defense, 1950 t Order from Superintendent of Documents 
1970, by S. Arthur Devan ( Public Affairs Bul Washington 25, D.C., price 25¢ 
letin No 75 Newspapers Currently R Aslib 4 Palace Gate. London, W.S I 
eived September 1949 free to libraries ssued another of its Guides to Sources 
ipply to Information and Publications ¢ fice Information in Great Britain This is No. 4 
The United States Capitol: A § ted List of Textiles and Allied Interests Price, 12s 
References. compiled by Alice Duncan Brown 6d. net, 10s. to Aslib members \ new te 
Fiscal and Budgetary Phases of Research ture of this latest guide is that details of the 
4 Selected List of References, compiled by classification used in the libraries covering this 
Helen D Jones ind The Study and T caching I eld have been included is well as details 
of Slavic Languages: A Selected List of Refer their document reproduction facilities 
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Review Articles 


Scientific Information 


The Royal Society Scientific Information Con 
feren Jun ’ July IQdY Rep ri and 
Papers Submitted London, Royal Society 
g45 72 »Os 
e the se of the 4 the number of 
’ es n pub tior ncerne \ th the 
jem of Dibliographic cont has increased 

t suc! n extent that ost individuals have 

ielt snowe indet The publication under 
ew now eve s one vhiclt ont ns such 

ne t ntormation that t merits con 


Intormation (¢ nterence was 
tion passed D 


recommend 


e Royal Society Empire Scientific Conterence 


4 illing ¢ conterence to examine 
, ans eee f improvement in existing 
t s oT lection ndexing nd distribu 
t scientif terature and ot the extension 
xistin t t sery es Some 2% 


resent tron the 


te Kin lor the OCoverseas ( 


ommon 


’ 1 the | ted Statec The Presen 
n ot Scientil Intormatior wes 26-44 
, r} 1) , 
c | ess if ne opening 
} > 
sion (sive Protess« } N ia (¢ 
And rade  wac a ¢ ste treat 
t | pre em since the eartlest times 
ntere ‘ 4 ~ t é nm? ections 
né . ‘ < var ¢ enects< ‘ 
the et ; ' rt take t ve oT ea i 
t the } vit ssistance tron 
r pre F nad ite 46 papers for 
¢ nside tior During the nterence 
A kin tie ere 42 spe ! t ~ 
ite ie TT ‘ 7 ‘ nmer rions to 
Ro S et 
Sectio | of the ( nf mes ' P the 
, > ae + Tr 
rshiy | ess | D. Bern eait 
with the ‘ 7 etr tier + naners 
e| i j pape 
. 4 , e 
intr rigina ‘ . Work | ) IA 
x ned the present t nat t scientil 
, , , } 
itions I per I4, page 3035-09 shows that 
xamination of ~ wotar : ‘ nals ¢ 
taled 2 diftterent s17es nd made econ 
endatior ? the loptror ot sugyveste 
, ' P , wit thos ther h " 
} S K | y ¢ ¢ eing 
rir te ) the Inte nation Standa is 


scientific papers were also reviewed and rec 
ommendations Working Party IB 
studied the importance of editorial distribu 


made. 


tion and other factors in relation to the length 
communications. (Paper 2, pages 
Bernal’s 


Distribution of 


oft scientific 
253-58, J. D 
tor Central 


cations 


Scheme 
Pub 


a storm of protest trom many 


“Provisional 
Scientific 
drew 
Working Party IC was concerned 


with the grouping of scientific communications 


sources. ) 


within existing journals. It was recognized 


that the scatter of papers on essentially the 


same subject in journals is very wide. (Paper 


46, pages 589-637, dealing with the use of 


scientific literature, showed that the distribu 


reading in various journals was sig 


1S21 


tion of 
described as carefully 
read by a 427 ditterent 


but the distribution of papers con 


nificant papers 


group were trom 


journals; 


sulted among journals varied enormously, one 


fourth of the parcrs being tound in six 
ournals, one half in 30, three quarters in 
100, and the remaining quarter in 327.) 
his emphasizes the “law of scattering” sug 


gested by Bradtord trom studies of the actual 


distribution in journals of papers covering 


particular topics and shows that his con 
lusions apply equally strongly to papers 
ictually read. Working Party ID dealt with 


the question of organization of publication of 
mechanisms for their 
had the task 


original papers and 


Working Party IF 
ot exploring delays in publication and in the 
material 


Royal 


embodying no 


distribution 


] 


vail published 


bility of already 


recommendations made to the 
Society by Section I! 


lical changes do indicate what is required 


Che 
while 


tor the improvement of the production and 


listr bution oT original scientific material: 


Section II of the Conference, under the 


editorship of Sir David Chadwick took up the 


task of what could be done to improve the 


irrangements tor abstracts 


issuing and using 


to convey current awareness of the availability 
| The key 


note of the conference was service to science 


vance of scientific 





papers. 


ind the scientific worker The sole justifica 
tion for the existence of abstracts is to serve 
Yet preliminary preparation tor 


the scientist 


the conference revealed that there is an almost 
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complete lack of factual information on how 
the different 


abstracts 


scientihc men in branches of 


science actually used and tor what 


purposes Factual information was collected 
from many abstracting agencies and some in 
quiries were made into the use of abstracts. 
The subject 


working parties. 


whole was referred to three 


One party was instructed to 
examine the place of abstracts in the service 
their relation to other 


of scientific workers, 


forms of service—such as reviews, bibliogra 
phies, etc.—and to review the existing services 
A second party, composed mostly of represent 


atives of the abstracting agencies, compared 


their methods, techniques, and practices. The 
third group looked into the future. From 
information supplied on a small scale, ( Paper 
20), it would appear that abstracts account 


for about one third of the inquiries for original 
One type of user of abstracts seemed 
the 


papers. 


to be increasing, that is protessional 
searcher of the literature, particularly librar 
In Britain 


an “imtormation 


ians in commercial organizations 


such an individual is called 


ofhcer ; In 


“literature specialists 


the United States we call them 
or “bibliographical as 
sistants. A diagrammatic representation ot 
the 
existing abstracting agencies prepared by H 
J. T. Ellingham, (Paper 27), showed at a 
glance present gaps and overgaps in English 
that in 


the informative 


interrelations of science and the scope of 


abstracts It was found general 


abstracts were of two types: 


the briet 


the 


indicative or 
that 


or detailed 
Further it 


type, or 


type was brought out 
abstract 


scope and finances. 


differed in function, 
They are not thus capable 


journals type, 


Some overlap 
held 


desirable, when the services cater to readers 


of easy recasting or reshuffling. 


between abstract services was to be 


Such overlap is 
For this reason a 


having different interests. 
distinct from duplication 

single set of abstracts produced by a central 
office would not suffice for universal use. It 
Royal Society that 


the various 


was recommended to the 


it be invited to consult with 


abstracting agencies and to set up a standing 


consultative committee of abstracting organi 


zations for mutual exchange of views and 
generally to promote cooperation. 
Section III of the Conference was con 


cerned with indexing and other library serv 
ices. These problems include what is normally 


understood by librarianship, and also go 


beyond it. Dr. J. E. Holmstrom, general edi 
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tor, summarized the scope of the section in his 
Section IT] 


retrospective 


“General Remarks” pages 77-93 
dealt the 
searching—that is, the problem of how to ar- 


with provision for 
range literature references in such a way that 
a searcher will turn up those references that 
will satisfy the need for any particular request 
for information. The problem of bibliographic 
control in the sciences is to make certain that 
when a scientist needs to know what has 
already been done and thought regarding any 
topic whatever, he can be given quickly the per. 
tinent references, not only those tor material 
in his own library, but also for those appearing 
in any existing publication 

Since there is no way of knowing which of 
the 


being published 


millions of items already published or 


are likely to be needed, it is 
necessary to devise economical techniques for 
the mass processing of literature references in 
order to give access to specific information 
Holmstrom lists four specific methods now 
being used: 

1. Indexing the names of subjects in alpha 
betical order, e.g., L.C. subject headings or 
Index to Chemical Abstracts. 

2. Classifying the 


serve to pinpoint 


subjects under symbols 


which their positions in a 
logically constructed map of knowledge, eg 
L. C. or Dewey, or the U.D.C. 

3. Coding the subjects under symbols which 
can then be mechanically selected, e.g 


Bush-Shaw Rapid Selector, or 


punc hed 
cards UNI 
VAC, 

4. Coding the shapes of certain classes ot 
objects under symbols which can be mechani- 
cally selected, e.g., the 
Kendell Davison systems of chemical notation 


Dyson or Gordon- 

Six working parties discussed the work ot 
Section III under the following headings: (1 
Methods of reproduction 
(4) Training and 
employment in information work, (5) 
(6) 


Classification, (2) 


3) Mechanical indexing, 


Guides 


to the literature, and Translations. In 
this 


velopments were brought before the conter 


connection two new and interesting de 


ence. One was an adaptation ot punched 
) 

cards invented by Dr. J. Samain of Paris 

This involves a_ typewriter-like keyboard 


whereby up to 24 six-letter words can be 
punched directly in a single card and a selector 
able to pick out those cards which carry any 
desired word or combination regardless of the 
position or sequence in W hich these occur on 
a method 


particular cards. The second was 














juest 
phic 
that 

has 
. any 
per 
ria 


Aring 


ch of 


$ tor 
es in 
ition 


now 


Ipha 


w hict 
nched 


UNI 


ation 
rk ot 
I 
ction 
y and 


yuides 





Dutch semi 

pages 147-49. This 
operation for the dis 
(folded 
publishing 


process ot 


of reproduction—a 


dry diazo 


method, already in 


printing, 


semination of abstracts on “fiches”’ 


index slips) has implications for 
and for card production in libraries 
editorship of H. 
“Recent 


Annual Reports ot Progress.” 


Section IV under the 
Munro Fox 


Advances, and 


considered Reviews 


It was pointed out that there are two main 
The 


first is to gather together and present for the 


purposes for these types of publications 


specialist the progress which has been made in 


, whole subject during a period of time or to 
review the state of knowledge in a particular 
branch of a subject. The second is to provide 
what has been 
" 


scientists with knowledge of 


omg on, not so n uch in their own field rut 


in other fields. Reviews may well be written 


to suit several levels of interest. For example, 
a review of a particular aspect of physical 
chemistry may be written for physical chem- 
ists, for chemists in general, in a simpler form 
for other scientists or even in a still simpler 
form for the intelligent layman. 

The whole conference points up the fact 
that scientists have evolved in the course of 
years a remarkably effective system for pro 
viding themselves with information, but the 
system is suffering from strain and requires 
renovating and strengthening. In order to do 
this there needs to be more research into how 
scientific information is used.—Thomas P. 
Fleming, College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and School of Library Service, Columbia Uni 


versity 


Source Material on Meteorology 


fhstracts and 
Boston 


J inuary 


Bibliography, 
American Meteoro 
19s¢ 27.00 per 

[he important role played by military avia 
tion in the settlement of the last world conflict 
wakened much interest in aeronautics and 
I Meteorology, in 


illied sciences particular 


ros¢ to a position of great significance in the 


field of applied science. College and research 
brarians were besieged by demands for com 
prehensive source material in meteorology. 
Professional meteorologists realized that the 
poorly or 


gan zed material was a definite handi 


} 


ursuit of DasKt 


research and in the 
held 


soon recognized the gaps in their 


exchange of ideas in their Technical 


Drarians 


reterence collection ! There was no com 
prehens ve meteorolog " il bibliogr uiphy being 
published anywhere in the world, and (2) 


ere was no meteorological abstracting serv 
e comparable to those existing in nearly all 
the other fields of science 
Veteorological Abstra 


vol. I. no. 1, dated 


ts and Bibliography 
January sponsored 
by Geophysical Research Directorate, A.F.C 


RI ind the 


1980 


Ameri in Meteorologic al 


Society, with the cooperation of the Library 
Congress, is the latest of many sincere 
ttempts to provide comprehensive, inter 
tional, bibliogr iphic and abstracting service 


meteorology 
Each issue will contain I A review ot 


2 » 30 scirentin« 


journals, part of an asymp 


catalogs. 


problems 


tot plan to evaluate the contribution to 
meteorology of some 15,000 technical journals; 
(2) approximately 150 abstracts 
terial of current interest; (3) 


annotated bibliography on 


trom ma- 
a cumulative 
a special phase of 
[vol. 1, no. 1, Atmosphere Pol- 
(240 entries), Aerobiology, Artificial 
Hail, 


meteorology 
lution 
Precipitation, Tornadoes, etc. to fol- 
low. | 

M. K. Rigby, outstanding American bib- 
liographer, editor, and Dr. C. E. P. Brooks, 
dean of British meteorologists, corresponding 
editor, have done a creditable job on their first 
issue. Important features of this journal are: 
international coverage; objective evaluation of 
periodicals in the light of their contributions 
to the field of meteorology; succinct annota 
tions; and an excellent index. 

The MAB subject heads each bibliographic 
entry. It is the only permanent international 
journal to have such a feature. 
subject 


specific for the 


abstracting 


These headings, however, are too 


small and medium-sized 
libraries, and the large and highly specialized 
libraries will have to make a conversion before 
integrating 4f4B subject headings with their 
These subject headings are also 
inconsistent, some are qualified by the term 
Others that obviously should 


be qualified are not. 


“meteorology.” 
This failing and other 
e.g., the magnitude of the field to 
be covered, and the journal's lack of that pres 


tige which comes only with age and tradition, 
will be solved with the passage of time. 
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However, the inauguration of this journal is 


important to librarians It will be an aid 


in acquisitions work and cataloging in in 


valuable reference tool in a scientific field 





whi h heretotore has had inadequ ite cover 
age—Edward J. Doherty, Jr.. Geophysical 
Research Library Watertown Vass 


Arsenal 


Library Education 


Librarianship Papers Pre 
sented at the Library Conference Uni 


Education for 


fugust 10-21 1048 
Berelson 


Association, 1949, 3207p 


versity of CAhicage 
Edited by Bernard 


American Library 


>4.00 


After nearly three decades of relative sta 


bility, education for librarianship has become 


an area of change and experiment The flux 


j * 


ot new thinking on library education has pro 


vided a theme for innumerable books, pamph 


lets und per odical articles It has been the 


subject of at least a score of conferences and 
meetings. As an area which reflects the whole 
complexity of the profession, each issue in 


volved has found scores of highly vocal dis 


cussants frequently reflecting very diftering 
points of view As Dr. Berelson’s “Intro 
duction” to the report of this conterence 


indicates, these new patterns of thought on 


library education as they have developed since 


1940 represent as significant a period S$ any 
other in our history. Library education very 
appropriately became, then, the subject tor 
the conference of 1948 at the University of 
Chicago 

The parti ular contribution of this meeting 
to its subject lies in part in its three distinctive 
characeristics: first, in the preliminary de 
termination to confine it to general problems 
of library education rather than to allow it 
to be dissipated in consideration of perhaps 
temporary experimentation second, in the in 
clusion of library practitioners rather than the 
professional educator in presenting the sub 
ject; and third, in employing a discussant to 
bring some ready evaluation to each paper 
j 


presented. This third device would seem to 


have gone far in bringing to the report of the 
conterence more continuity of thought than 
is usually possible with such a medium 
Sixteen papers were presented at the con 
these 


terence and were irranged 


general groups The first group on “Genera 


Education and Backgrounds” includes the role 
ot the professional school edu ational prob 


lems of allied professions ind histor il und 
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foreign aspects of the subject A second 
Preparatory Education was a 
The third 


Professional Education for 


division 
paper on preprofessional education 
group entitled 
included presentations of the 


problem peculiar to publi 


Librarianship 
libr iries icademK 
institutions, service to children and youth 
special librarianship, and a general summary 
f issues The fourth oper al Problems 


; , , 
included advanced study and research erik 


ind subprofessional employment, and admin 


istrative problen s of library education. The 


final group, “General Summaries 


consisted 


of “The Non-Librarian Inquirer Robert 


D Leigh Lhe Practicing Librarian 
Luther H. Evans); and “The Library Edu 
itor J Periam Danton 

A conterence of such breadth carrying the 


differing theses ot 16 major presentations and 


I! discussants s mposs ble to summarize 


Some issues emerge, however, as providing the 


tructure of Dasic probiems oft rary educa 


s 
tion These include: The stratification of 
library education (and a correspondent strat 
fication of library positions general library 
education is oppose 1 to spe alize 1 library 
education: preprotess onal ind postprotes 


sional education; the quality and number « 


library schools; the acaden point at whicl 
various types of library education shou 
occur ind the length of various types of pri 
grams; the relationship of library education t 


the field ot practice ind the role of the Boar 


of Education for Librarianship and other 
interested Dodies 


Quite aside from its necessarily speculative 


nature, this conference follows a trend in 


number of recent meetings where the presenta 


tion of problems is sharpened by definite 


recommendations and proposals. As Berelson 


points out this conference had neither author 


ty nor mandate te recommenda ction, ye 


trom it come a Dody of specific proposals 
These ire 

7 oe 

1. That the number of library schools } 


sharply reduced in order to improve the qua 


ty of the remaining schools 
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cover 


hy sic al 


Mass 


secon 











2. That an exchange of senior personnel be 
effected between the schools and the practicing 


field of librarianship 


2 That a definite (and specified) system 
\ , + 4 
+ training for the subprotessional and clerical 
workers libraries be instituted, with all 
ts implications for the profession generally 
4. That a research program in librarianship 
] 7 ¢ le t with » } } J 
ye planne it east within each advanced 
school. for the most effective and economical 
velopment of know edge in the he] 
' ' , ' 
5 That rary s ols Jomnf¢ly ievelop a 
ry es t eX nation to test the possession 
‘ ene t y th the ippl int ror 
. yr? 
f 1} if rar s hools naugurate i system 
nter specined preparation tor 
special | ish 
7 That rar schools reorganize their 
eowrams t ke ount of the concept of 
ntinuing ¢ tion thr vughout the rarians 
sftession t 
\ Th t th c zed | fessional 
raining of librarians working with the young 
I<} 
dre n peoples librarians in 
} } . } 
) rarians, and teacher 


[he series nferences sponsored 

wy the G t I y School has prov led 
sig r tor the tocusing of at 
tention upon protessional areas of maltor con 

I report ft this last conference 

‘ the tr t tf provocative and in 

f n of perhaps what is now the 

nost t the protession lo the 
) f terature and to other con 

t $ ect, it provides perhaps the 
t ? ete er summary that has ap 

t t It one is to find fault with 

t t nference at all, it might 
i ret for the overlong interval be 

twee ¢ seit in the p iblic ition 

f | e coverin t Kennet! 
i ff , i [Lthrar .) 1 Nir 

ns ¢ 


Librarianship issays n Applied Bibliogra 


phy By Raymond Irwin London, Graft 


n 149 {1p os. 
’ , : , 
Were t Ss reviewer not i regular reader 
of the British library journals he might have 
taken Mr. Irwin seriously For one might 
vell get the impression from the initial chap 
= ’ 
ters that while American brarians are still 
naively isking questions wout rary training 


their British colleagues have expertly found 
the answers. Judging from the articles, edi- 


British 


journals it is evident that the pros and cons 


torials and correspondence in the 
of library education are vigorously being de- 
bated there. In the field of library training, 
both in the United States and in England, 
educators are raising questions, seeking an 
swers, and projecting further questions leading 
from the speculative answers. And so the 
unsuspecting reader of this book should not 
carry away the impression as cautioned above. 
Mr. Irwin does make some harsh statements 
but then rallies with such expressions as 
Chese words are pethaps unfairly hard 
More of his likes and dislikes later, however. 
The author dissects the persistent American 
pursuit for a “philosophy” of librarianship 
und arrives at the conclusion that we are 
victims of some will-o’-the-wisp. For, as he 


sees it, there is no such thing. If there is no 


philosophy” of librarianship, what are we 


seeking? Upon what foundation shall our 
programs of library education be based? Mr. 
Irwin is of the opinion that we should seek 
the purposive directions in librarianship, the 
necessary underpinning, its locale, its limita- 
Evidently he holds 
view, for the one question which dominates 


throughout is: Will it work? That still begs 


tions a very pragmatic 


the central question Since we are an aca- 


udemic profession and, to be sure, the cur- 


riculum in library science is offered in an 


academic institution, there still remains the 


question: Do we know, at least, what shall 
be the corpus of knowledge which will provide 
the underpinning tor prospective librarians? 


“applied bib 


proceeds to 


Quite simple. The answer is 
liography And, Mr. 


define applied bibliography so that it includes 


Irwin 


precisely those subjects which constitute the 


tr tional curriculum in American library 


schools. It is not quite up to date, however, 


for there is no provision for subjects 
which deal with reading interests and abilitie 
or mass media of communication 

The author inflates his work. in the very 
first sentence of the “Prologue,” thus: “These 
essays grew out of a study of the w ritings ot 
American librarians during the last 30 years 
on the subject of professional training for 
This 
of a few snatches from the works of Danton 
and Wheeler. No mention is made of the 


Williamson How e, Reec e, 


librarianship.” “study” consists merely 


contributions of 
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Hostetter, Wilson, White and others. There 
is but a taken the Metcalf 
Osborn-Russell volume on library 
It is, 
overview, nor an 


sentence trom 
education. 
therefore, neither a summary, nor an 
analysis, nor a critique of 


American library eduction. It is merely a 
propounding by the author of his own thoughts 
on the substance of traiming courses tor li 
brarians. 

Mr. Irwin is pleased with several things: 
the relationship of education and librarian 
ship; the library's responsibility in the adult 
education movement; the potential values of 
subject departmentation in libraries; and 
with his own educational program at the Uni 
versity of London School of Librariansh’p 
Mr. Irwin seems to find displeasure in other 
things relative to programs of library educa 
United 
statistical 


libraries; 


tion in the States; psychological 


foundations ; investigations and 


measurement in public administra 


tion; and, evidently, the spirit of scientifix 


inquiry so well advanced by the Graduate 


Library School of the University of Chicago. 
This reviewer hopes that our British friends 


will not, through reading Mr. Irwin's book, 


get the impression that all of the 34 lib 
schools in the United States are engaged 
Nothing could be fard 
Unfortunately, we shou 
British 
there has been more band-wagon-jumping 
soul-searching among the schools. 

One third of the volume is devoted to ¢ 
books and 


which 


soul-searching. 
the truth. 
have to 


trom 


admit to our triends t 


cussions on classification of 


freedoms in libraria 
thrives. They 
but quite unrelated to the central theme 
the book. The rationalized explanation j 
the “Epilogue” is unconvincing on this poi 
On the whole this is a pedestrian work, 
pecially Pierce Butler 
book and the recent volume on Education f 
Librarianship under Dr. Berelson’s excell 


essential 
are commendable discussi 


when placed beside 


editorship. It is a temperamental discourse 
highly subjective, and lacking in depth. Mm 
Irwin is undoubtedly capable of a far be 

performance and let us hope that his rigl 
experiences as director of the University of 
London School of Librarianship will find ex 
pression in a better book.—Nathaniel Stewart) 
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